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The New Condensed- 
Milk Regulations 


N August Ist this year there will come into 
operation a new set of regulations regarding 
the sale of condensed milk as an article of diet. 
These new rules emanate from the Ministry of 

Health, but it will easily be gathered that they are certain 
to exercise a considerable influence on English dairy 
farming as a branch of agriculture. Naturally, the Ministry 
of Health confines itself to its own aspect of the subject. 
The most drastic of the regulations to be issued is that 
every tin of condensed skimmed milk must be labelled 
“Unfit for Babies.” ‘The reasons for this are overwhelm- 
ing. In a Report to the Local Government Board on 
Public Health, issued in 1911 and reprinted in 1914, it 
was put on record that Dr. F F. J. H. Coutts had “ definitely 
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ascertained that machine-skimmed milk is used on a 
considerable scale for feeding infants.” At that time th: 
use of skimmed milk was increasing. In this way infants 
were deprived of the fat which is essential for growth and 
health. In plain language, they were starved. They 
were also apt to catch many diseases. Babies fed on 
condensed milk suffer from epidemic diarrhcea more than 
do babies fed on fresh cows’ milk, and still more than 
babies who are breast-fed. The tendency to rickets 
increases equally, and even those babies who are fed on 
full cream condensed milk suffer from rickets more than 
those who are breast-fed and those who are fed with fresh 
milk from the cow. It was perceived even at that time 
that the practice ought to be prohibited, and some of the 
manufacturers found ingenious means of nullifying the 
rule that machine-skimmed milk could only be sold with 
the statement that the milk was skimmed or separated 
and, therefore, was unfit for feeding children. Some of 
the manufacturers carried out their instructions in a clear 
and definite manner; one important firm had on every 
tin the words “ This milk is not suitable for the use of 
Infants or Invalids,’ but other declarations were not so 
explicit. A specimen of them was : “ This milk is specially 
adapted for use with Tea, Coffee and Cocoa, but is not 
recommended as food for Infants.” Another one had it : 
“This milk is specially adapted for use with Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa, but not as Sole Food for Infants.’”’ Another 
stated : ‘‘ Owing to absence of fat this milk is incomplete 
as a food for infants.” A curious point that came out in 
the course of the enquiry was that many people were so 
ignorant as to take ‘‘ machine-skimmed ” as being actually 
a recommendation. One woman says she thought that 
the words indicated that the milk had been treated by 
machinery and not touched by hand and, therefore, that 
it was specially pure. Viewed in the light of these dis- 
tortions and concealments, ‘“‘ Unfit for Babies’ appears 
to be a label that it would be difficult to get past, especially 
as the name and address of the manufacturer of the con- 
densed milk must appear on the label. Any instructions 
as to dilution placed on a tin of condensed milk are required 
to be quantitatively correct. Also, the composition of 
condensed milk must be as follows : 


Milk Fat. All Milk Solids. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Full cream, unsweetened 9 31 
Full cream, sweetened .. 9 31 
Skimmed unsweetened . - 20 
Skimmed sweetened ~ 26 


We venture to think that the a of this new order 
ought to be beneficial to the English dairy farmer. His 
contracts specify the amount of milk he is prepared to 
send to town week by week, and this contract must be 
originally founded on the quantity of milk used in the 
town. ‘This does not vary very much with the seasons, 
as people do not drink more tea and coffee in summer 
than they do in winter. The quantity of milk taken by 
children must also remain very nearly the same in one 
season as in the other. Consequently, when the grass is 
growing and providing an abundance of the finest food 
for the cow, and the animal consequently gives better milk 
and more of it, the dairy farmer hitherto has been at a loss 
to know what to do with it. In cheese districts the problem 
is easily solved, and, to some extent, butter-making is done, 
though the farmer has long discovered that he cannot 
compete with foreign countries in the matter of cheapness. 
He could never get as much for butter as he would get 
for the milk used in making it. 

Further, a consequence of the war has been that in 
place of importing condensed milk, factories have been 
set up to make it in Great Britain. In this way the milk 
may be preserved for sale in winter when the milking pail 
does not come home so full. There is also, we believe, a 
process by which the milk can be “ vatted ” and preserved 
for an indefinite period. The natural percentage of butter 
fat in the milk of our dairy herds will compare favourably 
with that of any country in the world, and the richer the 
milk is the surer it is to find a ready market. Thus, the 
dairy farmer ought to be helped on a considerable scale by 
the establishment of factories for converting natural into 
condensed milk. 





Marcel 
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Johnston, Labour member for West Stirling, who 

asked for a return of the losses borne by the Empire 
in the War, are appalling. Between April 1st, 1914, 
and March 31st, 1919, the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom was £9,590,000,000, and it was met from many 
sources, the largest being borrowing at home, and the next 
largest being direct taxation, followed by borrowing abroad. 
The total included £153,000,000 expended on mandated 
territories from April 1st, 1919, to March 31st, 1923, and 
the amount is partly estimated. It will be observed that 
this last item is expenditure after the declaration of peace. 
In the same category must be put the £20,000,000 incurred 
by the occupation of Constantinople. Losses on the sea 
were, in point of material, 1,852,413 gross tons. A heavier 
bill still was incurred ; there were close on a million men 
killed belonging to the United Kingdom, the Dominions 
and Colonies and India; twenty-two thousand civilians 
lost their lives at sea. This is the havoc of war expressed 
in its true terms—those of human life and money. 


HE figures supplied by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in reply to a question by Mr. P. 


"T HERE are not many people so well qualified as Mr. 

C. J. P. Cave to give advice relating to the upper atmo- 
sphere, and his letter to the Times on the subject contains 
a most interesting suggestion. It relates to a scheme of 
supplying farmers with weather forecasts by wireless, 
and was brought up at a meeting of the Council of the 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture. The 
gist of Mr. Cave’s argument is that forecasts based on tele- 
grams arrive too late. ‘These are based on the observations 
made at 6 P.M., whereas the 7 A.M. forecast should be used 
and sent out with the weather map at 8 a.M. In the 
sourse of twelve to eighteen hours much may happen 
neteorologically. 


AT a time when no one sees a way out of the building 

muddle in this country it may be well worth while 
considering how New York is getting over the difficulty. 
There was a law passed in 1920 exempting from taxation 
until 1932 buildings used exclusively for dwelling purposes. 
The results are described in the latest report in Land and 
Liberty. The report is dated December 3rd, 1922. It 
appears that 114,330 families have had homes planned for 
them in the metropolitan area under tax exemption at a 
total outlay of 685,000,000 dollars, giving housing for 
571,650 persons. The whole of the buildings, it should be 
mentioned, are not free of the tax collector. If houses 
exceed the limit, the excess is taxed ; but the value amounts 
only to 200,000,000 dollars. The results achieved are 
very satisfactory indeed as compared with those of 1920. 
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The figures for the period February 26th to September 
17th each year are: 


1920. 1921. 
Houses 5,675 14,780 
Tenements. .. e a re 62 824 
Estimated cost of dwellings and 


tenements .. .. “ig $48,291,778 $162,881,954 

Families provided for iia — 8,588 33,588 
The exemption from rates has quadrupled the rate of 
building. 


DURING the present season the Prince of Wales has been 

achieving new laurels as a horseman. It is difficult to 
say whether he has done better as a hunter or as a rider in 
point-to-point races. One of the great days of his life must 
have been last Friday. He rode with great dash in two 
events. The first he would probably have won but for an 
accident. He rode his own horse, Just-an-Idea, in the 
Grenadier Guards race for Lord Manners’ Cup. Unhappily, 
he lost his whip just as he was about to make a great effort. 
In spite of this he was beaten by only half a length by 
Mr. A. Heywood-Lonsdale’s Badger II. His second race 
occurred late in the afternoon, when he was mounted on a 
gelding called Little Favourite, in the Welsh Guards’ 
Regimental Race. For a considerable part of the race he 
lay at least a hundred yards behind the leading horses, but 
had evidently judged the pace to a nicety, and also knew the 
capacity of his mount. Little Favourite and Colonel A.G.A. 
Hore-Ruthven’s The Priest rose at the last fence simultan- 
eously, but the Prince’s horse did not recover quickly, and 
The Priest got slightly in front. Now began his splendid 
finish in which the Prince, putting to account all his strength 
and all his horsemanship, managed to win by a short head. 
It was a magnificent piece of riding. 


PRIMAVERA. 
Over the river of dreams the greening willows 
Lean in the south-west wind, and whisper each other: 
“Death has opened the doors of the kingdom of darkness ; 
Earth unrolls as of old her starry carpet, 
Herald again of the feet of the Spring returning. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


” 


[XN the beautiful West of England it is evident that the 

advent of the big touring motor cars and chars-a-bancs 
is not over-keenly welcome. The proceedings were 
that the Devon County Council applied for an order 
prohibiting or restricting the use of heavy motor 
traffic on nearly seventy district roads in the county. 
Thereupon the Ministry of ‘Transport ordered an 
enquiry and representatives of local authorities and 
of commercial motor concerns assembled to discuss 
the matter. District magistrates, it seems, hold that the 
invasion of the beautiful and remote portions of the country 
was a blessing very heavily disguised if it existed at all. 
These heavy vehicles do more harm to the roads in a week 
than is done by farm carts in a year, consequently, the 
highway rate has gone up, and it seems altogether wrong 
that the rural population should have to pay for the 
mischief done by those who are not natives. 


T is characteristic of the late Earl of Plymouth that his 
last public act was giving notice of a motion in the 
House of Lords, now to be moved by Lord Crawford, to 
delete from the Croydon Corporation Bill the provision 
authorising the demolition of the Whitgift Hospital. 
Although a by-pass road is being provided for through 
traffic, the Croydon Borough Council will accept no com- 
promise which leaves the Hospital standing. Its fate lies 
with Parliament when the Bill comes to be fought out. 
Unlikely though it is that a very full division will be recorded 
on the final reading, we would urge upon members the real 
importance of the Bill, namely, whether local authorities 
have the moral right to destroy part of our national heritage 
of ancient and beautiful buildings. Parliament, in these 
democratic days having become the arbiter of culture, will, 
we hope, show itself worthy of the position, and not allow 
its zsthetic intelligence to sink to the level of a borough 
council’s. Small though the matter is compared with the 
weighty affairs Parliament habitually considers, upon their 
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decision rests the existence of a building which delights the 
eyes of many more than the Croydonians who find the place 
inconvenient, a monument of a great man’s munificence in 
the past, of Croydon’s long departed beauty and a possession 
of which England, with the exception of Croydon, is proud. 


[N times when the protection of wild animals is a theme 

in which everybody is interested it is astonishing to 
find an example of a country where the destruction of 
clephants has become a necessity. We refer, of course, to 
the Belgian Congo, the region of Lake Leopold II. This 
district, according to news received from the Belgian 
Congo via Brussels, is being subjected to a mighty invasion 
of elephants. They are destroying the crops and laying 
waste the plantations. The natives refuse to hunt the 
invaders on the ground that the proceeds go to the pocket 
of their masters. Thus, it has come about that many villages 
have been abandoned. Those who have read the articles 
on elephants which have been contributed to our pages 
during the past year by Captain W. D. M. Bell will not be 
surprised, as he showed both by description and picture 
the hordes of elephants that hold sway in many of the wild 
districts wherein he travelled. 


“ V{AGICAL ” is the most obvious word with which 

to describe the display of new methods of stage 
lighting given by Mr. Basil Dean the other day, at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre. Beams of light followed him about from 
all parts of the house at his mere command—yet, apparently, 
no one was working them. In reality there was one man, 
and he controlled the lighting of the whole stage from one 
switchboard. Some of the effects, the result of ten years 
of experiment in Germany and the enterprise of the General 
Electric Company in installing the plant for the first time 
in England, were amazing. The scenery was of the modern 
simple kind, consisting of a “ false horizon”—a huge 
white sheet which is set and removed by a little electric 
motor—round three sides of the stage, with some property 
trees and columns in front of it. On this the new system of 
lighting (known as the Schwabe-Hasait system) can produce 
any effect, landscape, if required. As it was, we had a 
dawn and an evening, and processions of clouds drifting 
slowly across it ; from fleecy wisps to masses of foreboding 
storm. At the height of the disturbance, while the main 
storm moved one way, some light clouds, caught in an 
eddy, moved in a contrary direction. The realism was 
complete. But what play can stand it? 


EDICAL evidence appears strongly in favour of Lady 
Astor’s Intoxicating Liquors Bill—though it must be 
confessed the evidence appeared in the Times. It is not 
possible for a mere layman, therefore, to say that beer 
seems to him a very harmless beverage, or that for one boy 
who develops a taste for alcoholism before eighteen years 
ninety-nine learn self-control. It is highly arguable 
that there is real danger in keeping young men apart 
from ordinary conditions of life which gradually prepare 
ahem for complete independence; experience shows that 
artificial restrictions tend to produce a subsequent and 
violent reaction. We content ourselves with pointing to 
an ancient State which was not controlled in every 
personal act of choice by a grandmotherly Govern- 
ment—Sparta; to Athens and Rome, to Elizabethan 
England itself, where men were free to make or mar them- 
selves, and consequently developed a power for good 
which made their nations mistresses of the world. We 
would also suggest that the difficulty of enforcing this law 
will be certainly no less than that encountered in the smoking 
under sixteen years ordinance, largely because boys are 
so constituted that, once a law forbids their doing a thing, 
it becomes an act of daring—a “‘ rag””—to accomplish it. 
If the Government, instead of isolating public-houses as 
though they were hot-beds of alcoholism (frightful word !), 
turned its superfluous energy towards setting up healthy 
places where young and old could go for refreshment 
and games, intoxication in the young would be prevented, 
not by elaborate legislation, but by the real force which 
governs individual action—public opinion. 
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T HE University Sports, which take place this year on the 

same day as the Boat Race, should be closer and more 
interesting, if not possibly quite so brilliant, as last year. 
Cambridge have lost three invaluable runners in Butler, 
Mountain and Stallard, and of their “ big five” of last 
year only Seagrove and Abrahams remain. Oxford have 
been reinforced by two very fine American runners : 
Stevenson, who will, humanly speaking, win the Quarte. , 
and Huhn, a beautiful hurdler who takes his obstacles like 
an inspired piece of machinery. Huhn is also a good long 
jumper, and might easily snatch a win in that event if 
Abrahams does not quite live up to his form at Fenner’s, 
where he cleared over twenty-three feet. The three miles 
should be, perhaps, the most thrilling individual run, more 
especially as it is often the last event, and the whole fate of 
the sports may hang on it. Seagrove beat MacInnes most 
decisively last year, and appeared then always likely to do so 
by reason of his tremendous turn of speed at the crisis. 
Now, however, MacInnes seems to have become less of 
the cross-country runner and to have gained the pace he 
wanted, as witness his mile well under four-thirty. It 
should be a great race. 


"THE Air Force fifteen is to be congratulated on winning 

for the first time the Championship of the three 
Services by its decisive defeat of the Army. The R.A.F.’s 
win over the Navy was a narrow and decidedly unexpected 
one, but by this second victory Wakefield and his men 
have given their full proofs. That great forward had a good 
deal to do with it, for he not only scored a characteristic 
try, but led and inspired his followers splendidly. He has 
now led both his University and his Service to victory. 
If England can only beat Scotland at Inverleith on Saturday 
he will have had a wonderful year. Another very creditable 
win is that of Ireland over Wales. True, the Welshmen were 
not at full strength, since for some mysterious reason many 
of those who were chosen to go to Dublin began to make 
excuse ; but Irish football players have had much more 
serious difficulties than that to contend with, and have earned 
any good luck that has come their way. 


HORSHAM. 
Have you been to Horsham, 
’Mid the Sussex Downs, 
Sleepy, sun-kissed Horsham, 
Queen of meadow-towns ? 


Fairies live at Horsham 
In the market square, 

Round about the old, old church, 
Fairies—every where. 


Have you been to Horsham ? 
No ?—Well, I declare ! 

Then it was not you I saw 
Dancing at the Fair ? 


Never been to Horsham ? 
What a thing to tell! 
Never heard true Sussex spoke— 
Well, well, well! 
LEesLig M. Hurp. 


A\N experimental theatre—an often raised question— 

comes up again in the appeal of the Royal Academy 
of Music for £19,000 to complete the £35,000 required to 
build such a theatre in their premises in Marylebone Road. 
Other schools of music have such theatres and it is impossible 
to over-estimate their value, whether for students of singing 
or for young composers. The Academy, having just 
completed its centenary upon the wise disposition of 
voluntarily subscribed funds, now finds it necessary to 
make a final appeal to enable it to instal this theatre, without 
which the value of its teaching is largely negatived. Opera 
in this country shows every sign of developing healthily, 
if slowly, but it has to rely for performers entirely on inde- 
pendent institutions, which abroad are supported by public 
funds. If their theatre could be used primarily for opera, 
but also for experiments in lighting and stage-setting, its 
value would be even greater, not only for each of these 
branches of dramatic art, but for the future of the music 
drama generally. 
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BETWEEN SPRING’S SUNNY SHOWERS 


CLEVER WITH HIS CROOK. 


VERYWHERE spring is in advance this year; and yet, 
in a spot very familiar to the writer the most beautiful 
sight is that of the hollies glistening with great crops 
of red berries. Had the winter been hard and prolonged, 
every bush would have been stripped of its berries 
by thrushes and blackbirds, but, fortunately for them, the 


winter in the southern county from which this is written has been 
extraordinarily mild, the temperature of December, January 
and February often approximating to the average for May. 
The most remarkable feature of the past few months has been 
the liveliness and song of our winged minstrels. It was confi- 
dently foretold that when, in December and January, they were 


STRETCHING THEIR BABY LIMBS. 
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wooing and mating, 
building their nests 
and laying eggs an 
awful disappointment 
lay in wait as soon as 
the frost and snow 
that had prevailed in 
the North and the 
Midlands had travelled 
as far south as the 
Thames. No such 
check to the exuber- 
aice of their vitality 
occurred. When these 
words appear in print 
we shall be very close 
to the official end of 
winter; that is, 
March 2oth. So says 
the calendar; but when 
Nature is in frolic 
mood she pays no 
heed to calendars, and 
spring this year was 
as far advanced at the 
middle of March as it 4. Brook. 
usually is in mid-April. 

Often it has happened that celebrants of Primrose Day— 
April 19th—have found it difficult to gather enough flowers 
to decorate the frame of Lord Beaconsfield’s picture, which 
admirers always like to do on the anniversary of his death. 
The shy primrose has lost its chief characteristic this year, and 
long before its time has, in sheltered places and in the mild 
western counties of Devon, Somerset and Cornwall, come 
boldly into flower. The primrose, like many other flowers, 
dislikes wind, especially the blasting wind that so often blows 
steadily from the east during the early months of the year; 
so, anyone wanting to find the early blooms must seek for them 
in the sheltered corners of the copse or plantation. The place 
where they are found in most abundance just now is along the 


BLEAK BUT COMELY: 


THE ROOKERY IN MARCH. 
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sunniest edge of a rookery. Before St. Valentine’s Day the 
rooks had begun to assemble at a small piece of woodland not 
far from the house. Usually March Ist is an early time for 
them to begin taking a serious view of their household and 
matrimonial concerns, but this year between the middle and 
the end of February one heard them clamouring, and watched 
them at the manceuvres through which they go at mating time. 
For the moralist they provide an old lesson, since one could 
see them flying in with sticks in their beaks from woodland 
several miles away, while had they simply gone down to the 
foot of the trees in this neglected bit of woodland they could 
have had twigs galore. It may be, however, that they are 
prevented from doing this by the conduct of a great many 





EARLY SPRING PLOUGHING. 
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ilous members of the society. Many times one saw their 
ights from a distance, and on one occasion two young rivals 
began quarrelling above the tree tops and became so concen- 
trated on their fighting that they took no heed of the spectator 
vho was watching from below. First one would get the better, 
then the other, but at every alteration in the prospects of victory 
he two would drop several feet, the under rook trying to slip 
ut of the reach of the other and mount above him, while his 
rival on top kept pounding till some obstacle in the shape of 
« branch momentarily divided them and the top dog became the 
iower. They were so much engaged in this battle that they 
eventually found themselves fighting on the ground within 
a yard of a very vigorous pair of feet, and only when an attempt 
to kick them was made did they fly apart. 


W. Reid. A VISION OF THE BEAUTY THAT SHALL BE. 


Almost an identical incident occurred in an adjoining 
meadow surrounded with a holly hedge, clipped and close like 
a green wall, stretching from one of the hollies that at intervals 
had been allowed to grow into a tree. The two combatants 
in this case were song thrushes, supposed to be the gentlest 
of the bird kind. They set upon each other with the ferocity 
of tigers and fought, with victory alternating between them, 
exactly as the rooks had done, though with greater quickness 
and vigour. They fought till they reached the ground, then 
one lost heart and flew away, pursued for a little distance by 
the victor, which, when he found the ground clear, swung 
himself up to a high branch of an elm tree and then poured 
forth his “ strains of unpremeditated art.” 
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This meadow offers still another example of earliness. 
Close to it is a corner, sheltered by the wood to which we have 
referred, in which the shepherd has made his lambing pens of 
thatch. This year the lambs were extremely vigorous, even 
though earlier than usual. After the lambing is over the 
shepherd’s custom, if all has gone well, is to transfer the dam 
and the offspring to the well sheltered meadow, and it was 
astonishing to one who watched the flock from day to day to 
see how quickly the little lambs came on. When but a few 
days old they would play some of those engaging antics which 
delight the eye of every onlooker. Very shortly after that the 
lambs, when they were not being nursed by their dams, began 
gathering into groups which raced from one part of the field 
to another, in pure exuberance of health and vitality. 


Copyright: 


Agriculture has very little reason to rejoice in the mildness 
and earliness of the spring. ‘The excessive moisture in the soil 
is going to delay spring cultivation for a considerable time 
unless it be in those districts which enjoy a sandy soil. The 
clay at present is in the condition which a celebrated agriculturist 
described as one in which, if the land were touched it would 
remember it for five years. That is true of all heavy clay even 
when it is tolerably well drained. Nevertheless, the average 
farmer is convinced that there is virtue in the old rhyme about 
what has been the wettest month since September—* February 
fill dyke, be it black, be it white.” If there are four weeks in 
the year for the water to fall in floods they are those of February, 
or tradition has strayed from truth. 
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A NEGLECTED WATER SPANIEL 


OST of the so-called water 

spaniels have practically dis- 

appeared, their work having 

been transferred to the re- 

trievers, some of which, how- 
ever, are none too eager about facing 
the task in cold weather. The Labrador 
has no qualms, because of the transmitted 
instinct which, in his native land, made 
him almost more at home in the rough 
seas around the coast than on dry 
ground. The English water spaniel, 
common enough at one time, is now 
seldom, if ever, seen. If he survives at 
all, I suspect that one would have to 
seek him in Norfolk, especially in the 
neighbourhood of King’s Lynn. One 
authority, writing in 1859, described him 
as being stoutly but elegantly formed, 
with strong loins, and round barrel-like 
chest, which was broad across the 
shoulders. The legs were rather long, 
but very strong, the bone being of great 
size and well clothed 
with muscle. The 
coat was peculiarly 
adapted to his special 
purpose in life, being 
composed of tight, 
close curls, woolly and 
thickly matted, and 
more or less oily so 
as to throw off the 
water. The rank 
smell, which could be 
expected from hair of 
this nature, made him 
altogether unfit for 
the house. His powers 
of swimming and 
diving were immense. 
Youatt referred to two 
varieties, of which the 
smaller was generally 
preterred. Besides 
retrieving, he was ex- 
pected to find the 
birds and back. He 
adds that the water 
spaniel came originally 
from Spain, but the 
pure breed had then 
been lost, and the dog 
of his time was prob- 
ably descended from 
the large water dog 
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and the English setter. 
What was the large 
water dog? Rawdon 
Lee considered that it 
was nothing but the 
water spaniel, which 
was the sort that 
could have been pro- 
duced by a cross 
between a brown curly 
retriever and a liver- 
and-white spaniel. 
The power of the dog 
may be imagined from 
the fact that one of 
them, Bagsman by 
name, rescued a boy 
of ten in a heavy 
sea from a boat cast 
on a reef. Alas, poor 
Bagsman ! his passion 
for serving humanity 
brought about his 
end. A drunken man 
pushed off in a small 
boat on to a river 
in which the _ tide 
was running rapidly. 
Becoming alarmed, he 
sprang overboard, and 
the dog went to his 
assistance. The man 
clasped the dog so 
tightly that both were drowned 
together. 

If the English water 
spaniel is no more, that from 
Ireland still goes on, although 
I doubt if there has been any 
appreciable increase in num- 
bers for quite a long time. It 
is somewhat curious that 
“Stonehenge ’’ should have 
spoken of the breed as if it 
were almost on the verge of 
extinction in 1869, great diffi- 
culty having been experienced 
in rearing the puppies, either 
from delicacy of constitution 
or from some other cause 
that could not be explained. 
Those who had owned them 
told him that a more useful 
spaniel did not exist, whether 
for land or water. In one 
important matter I _ think 
“Stonehenge ’”’ was assuredly 
wrong. He gave the credit 
of creating the variety to Mr. 
M’Carthy, while expressing his 
inability to suggest how it 
came about. Mr. M Carthy 
himself made no such claim 
in the correspondence, pub- 
lished in 1859, which is now 
incorporated in the literature 
of the dog. The utmost 
he said then was that 
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- had owned the breed for 
irty years—the present im- 
oved and fancy breed, he 
iled it. I do not know if 
t1e implication is that he 
_proved it from extraneous 
vurces, or merely from care- 
‘1 selection. The latter pro- 
ss, extended over a third of 
century, would effectually 
-roduce alterations in any 
strains that had not been 
bred so systematically. 
Clearly he had a_ parent 
stock upon which to work, 
for there is evidence in plenty 
to show that a water spaniel 
was known in Jreland ante- 
rior to 1829, when his kennel 
began. Several allusions of 
a century earlier point to a 
spaniel living in the coun- 
try, although the written 
particulars are too indefinite to permit of any systematist 
identifying it with the subject of this article. In 1833 we have 
a very definite description : ‘‘ His foreface smooth, and the hair 
short, long ears, and his coat a mass of crisp curls, not unlike 
a wig; his colour dark liver brown ; his smell extremely acute ; 
the most reliable dog for wildfow] shooting.” 
Five years after Mr. M’Carthy’s kennel was started it was 
enriched by the birth of Boatswain, who became celebrated far 
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and wide. Had the breed been “created”’ by his owner it 
would be a remarkable achievement for him to produce so perfect 
a specimen in such a few years. Besides, the knowledge that 
bitches were sent to Boatswain from all parts convinces us that 
there must have been contemporary strains. One modern writer 
argues against the M’Carthy “ creation’”’ theory on the ground 
that “‘ if any particular strain was obtained originally by crossing 
two varieties of dogs, we should expect to meet continually, 
even at the present day, a 
large percentage of puppies 
in each litter reverting en- 
tirely in type to one or other 
of the original parents.”’ Here 
we have, in my opinion, a 
misapprehension of the effects 
of across. What might happen 
if a man experimented with an 
amalgam of three or four 
breeds or varieties, I will not 
venture to surmise, but suppo- 
sing, merely for the sake of 
argument, that a poodle had 
been used to an Irish water 
spaniel, and the progeny bred 
back to the latter again? It 
is easily ascertained by a sim- 
ple mathematical calculation 
how rapidly the poodle blood 
would disappear. Darwin’s 
interpretation of the meaning 
of reversion is well worked 
out in a passage to be found 
in the “Origin of Species.” 
“In a_ breed which has 
been crossed only once, the 
tendency to revert to any 
character derived from such a 
cross will naturally become 7. Fall. 
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less and less, as in each 
succeeding generation there 
will be less of the foreign 
blood; but when there has 
been no cross, and there is a 
tendency in the breed to 
revert to a character which 
was lost during some former 
generation, this tendency, for 
all we can see to the con- 
trary, may be_ transmitted 
undiminished for an indefinite 
number of generations. These 
two distinct cases of rever- 
sion are often confounded 
together.” That is to say, 
the transmission of ancestral 
characters is altogether a 
different thing. Darwin lays 
much emphasis upon man’s 
power of accumulative selec- 


MY IRISH PAL. tion. ‘‘ Nature gives succes- 


sive variations; man _ adds 
them up in certain directions useful to him.’ By taking 
advantage of such variations, or carefully selecting the animals 
most nearly embodying his ideal, in the course of thirty years 
Mr. M’Carthy could have evolved his ‘“‘ present improved and 
fancy breed.” In that space of time many canine generations 
could have been used, each one tending more and more in a 
certain direction. Ido not say that this is what actually occurred, 
because no evidence beyond that of an inferential nature exists, 
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but that it is possible I think there is no doubt. We have been 
able to see for ourselves the alterations that have been made 
in the Sealyham in little more than one-third of the time, and 
equally striking examples could be furnished by other breeds. 
Probably there have been fewer mutations in the Irish water 
spaniel in the course of the last forty years than in most, judging 
from the illustration in “ Stonehenge’s ” work, and comparing 
it with those that appear to-day, the originals of which are the 
property of Miss Prior, Hinton 
Manor, Horndean, Hants. 
Miss Prior, who has exhibited 
Irish water spaniels for a 
good many years, considers 
them the best all-round gun 
dogs living, being spaniel, 
retriever, and ‘pal’ in one. 
They are most affectionate 
and loyal companions, and in 
appearance they are distinc- 
tive. My Irish Pal, brought 
as a puppy from Wales, is 
remarkably clever at field 
work. His mistress broke him 
herself, and for a long time 
he would only retrieve to 
her hand. If she was not 
with the guns he would take 
the game back to the house, 
deposit it at the back door, 
and then rejoin the shoot. 
They are also perfect guards. 
This strain is one of the best, 
having won many prizes and 
challenge certificates, and it 
is to be hoped that it may 
for long continue to keep the 
breed going in the South of 
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DAFFODILS 


By Maurice HEWLETT. 


DO NOT suppose that any flower in England, except the 

rose, has been more bepraised, as somebody said, by poets 

who were not gardeners, and gardeners who were not 

poets ; and it is certainly difficult in dealing with it to leave 

Wordsworth out. I shall not be able to do it, because I shall 
want him, but I shall do my best to reach the end of this article 
without quoting from “ A Winter’s Tale.” It is satisfactory, 
at least, to be certified, as I am from Parkinson, that all our poets, 
from Shakespeare onwards, have been exercised about the 
same plant. Parkinson says that we had two English daffodils, 
one which he calls Peerlesse Primrose and another which can 
be identified as the double daffodil, and which, he says, Gerard 
found in an old woman’s cottage garden—just where we find it 
now. Neither Parkinson, nor, I suspect, any of the poets had 
a notion that, strictly speaking, the daffodil was the asphodel ; 
but how it came about that the word changed its designation, 
I am not able to say. Branching asphodel grows wild in Ireland 
—not, I believe in England—and classical poetry is, of course, full 
of it, though it puts the stiff and stately thing to strange uses. 
Poets who, as it was freely declared, reclined upon beds of 
asphodel and moly, had not found out the best sites in the 
Elysian Fields. No flower, however, more eloquently reports 
the South. I never see mine, whose seed I collected on the 


on which you can grow any mortal thing, and a visit to hi 
daffodil fields, as it were just now, is an experience which I hay 

had and promise myself again. All the same, honesty move; 
me to say—muiror magis! He, of course, is a scientist who ha 

grown grey in the pursuit, and I am a sciolist. The beautifu' 
things whose minute differences of hue and measurement ar: 
of such moment to him; the nicety of the changes which you 
can ring upon perianth and calyx—such modulations do not, 
in my judgment, give the thrill or sudden glory which flower: 
growing freely and in masses give me: such a thrill as you get 
from Poet’s Narcissus in a Swiss pasture, or such as Wordsworth’s 
sister, and then Wordsworth, had from the wind-caught drift 
of daffodils in Gowbarrow Park ; or such as I had in an orchard 
in North Cornwall, where, as it seemed, under a canopy of snow 
and rose, some god at a picnic had spilled curds and whey all over 
the sward. The flowers were so thick together as to be dis- 
tinguishable only as colour: they streamed in long rivers of 
yellow and white down the hill. My description is less poetical 
than literal. The things looked eatable, they were so rich. 

If you can get such a thrill on your own ground, it is by 
the grace of God. Mr. Engleheart does not grow bulbs for the 
thrills of the unscientific, though no doubt he has some of his 
own. But there is one glory of the unskilled and another of 
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Acropolis at Athens, but I remember the Pont du Gard, and the 
sharp smell of the box-bushes, or Greece, where it clouds the 
Slopes of Hymettus with pink, and burns brown against the sky 
as you lahour up the winding path to Acrocorinth. It will do 
in England, and. do well, if you can secure it sun and drought. 
Our own name for the wild daffodil is Lent Lily, a beautiful 
and sufficient one, and, to judge by the poets again, the plant 
has been well distributed. Shakespeare saw it in Warwickshire, 
and Herrick in Devon ; Clare in Northamptonshire, and Words- 
worth in the Lakes. Mr. Housman knows it in Salop, and Mr. 
Masefield in Gloucestershire. I know that it is in Sussex, and 
Cornwall, and on the edges of the New Forest. It may be in 
North Wilts, almost certainly is in the upper Thames Valley ; but 
it is not here, to the best of my belief. I imagine that it does not 
care for chalk, for though I make it do, it does rot thrive, that 
is, spread itself. Rather, it degenerates, as it used in Kent where 
I lived as a boy, and in two or three years turned itself into the 
old “ greenery-yallety ” mophead, which, whatever Parkinson 
may say, is not a true variety at all, but a bad kind of recidivist. 
Now, my expert friend, Mr. George Engleheart, who lives 
across the hills, but on loam, grows daffodils which are a wonder 
of the realm ; but the point is that his discards, which he throws 
into ditches or stuffs into -holes to take their chance, never 
degenerate into doubles. His ground is a soapy yellow loam, 


the skilled—indeed, the latter has two, for as well as the pure 
delight of having “ pulled off” a delicate bit of cross-breeding, 
there is added the hope of gain. Your new daffodil should be 
a gold mine, and rightly so, because it may represent the work, 
the thought, and the anxieties of seven years or even more. I 
heard of a grower once who, at the season of distribution, had 
his bulbs out upon his studio table, where they were being sorted, 
priced and bestowed. In one heap he had certain triumphs ot 
science which were worth, I was told, {90 the bulb. From 
that point of bliss you could run down through the pounds to 
the shillings, and bring up finally upon the articles which went 
out at ros. a hundred, oreven less. ‘There then they lay out, “ so 
many and so many and such glee.” And then, O then—“ a whirl 
blast,” as Wordsworth says, “ from behind the hill” swept in at 
the open door, lifted all the sheets of paperand their freight together, 
and scattered the priced bulbs higgledy-piggledy on the floor. 
There was tragic work! Bang went all your ninety pounders ; 
for a bulb in the hand may be worth a thousand on the floor. 
One of those unaccountable facts in entomology which are 
always cropping up in gardening has much exercised my learned 
friend. Although he has never imported a bulb, nevertheless 
into his bulb-farm there has imported itself the daffodil parasite, 
out of the blue, or the black. He showed it me one day, a winged 
beast somewhere in appearance between a wasp and a hoverfly 
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I saw bars upon its body, and short wings which looked as if 
they were made of talc. This creature has a Jues for laying its 
eggs in the daffodil bulb, and to do so pierces it through and 
through. Last of all the bulb dies also. There seems to be 
no remedy but pursuit, capture and death. Just so have the 
figs at Tarring called up the beccafico from Italy. Can these 
things be, without our special wonder ? 

To grow and to bring to flower every daffodil you put in 
the ground is not what I call gardening. Reasonable treatment 
will ensure it, for the flower is in the bulb before you plant it. 
As well might you buy from the florist things in full bud, plunge 
them into your plots, and call that gardening. Yet it is the 
gardening of the London parks, and of certain grandees who 
ought to know better. If you are graced by nature or art to 
make daffodils feel themselves at home, you are in the good way. 
Wisley is so graced ; not, I think, Kew. At Wisley they have 
acclimatised those two charming narcissi, bulbocodium and 
cyclamineus, which really carpet the ground. When I was last 
there they were all over the paths, in the ditches, and in the grass. 
I daresay they required drastic treatment, for Wisley after all 
was made for man, and not for daffodils. Yet if Wisley were 
my garden, I know that I should be so flattered by the confidence 
of those pretty Iberians that I should let them do exactly as 
they pleased. If a plant chose to make itself a weed, I would 
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as readily allow it as I would a weed which chose to make ‘self 
a plant—within reason. I add that qualification, that tyront’s 
plea, because I have just remembered what occurred when I was 
once rash enough to introduce Mulgedium alpinum from 
Switzerland. There is no shaking off that insatiable succubus. 
I was reconciled to giving up a garden on its account, and full 
of hope that I should never see it again. But I brought with 
me a peony and some phloxes, and mulgedium was coiled about 
their vitals like a tapeworm. It is with me to this hour. 

The prettiest thing that a narcissus ever did was done to an 
old lady I used to know who lived in a cottage in Sussex. Scme- 
body had given her half-a-dozen jonquil bulbs, which she planted 
and left alone. They took kindly to her and her cottage gar:ien, 
and seeded all over it. When I came to know her, the little 
patch of ground, the dividing ditch, the bank beyond it, and 
some of the arable beyond that were golden with jonquils ; and 
on days of sun-warmed wind, you could smell them from afar. 
As, with trifling exceptions, it is the sweetest and most carrying 
scent in the garden, that is not surprising. Hawthorn is such 
another. Somewhere in Hakluyt’s Voyages is an account of 
the return of an embassy from the Court of Boris Godounov. 
The sailors knew that they were near Sussex before they could 
see the white cliffs by the smell of the may wafted over the sea. 
What a welcome home ! 





DEAL, SANDWICH AND PRINCE’S 


By BerNarRD Darwin. 


ET the Scot praise the East Lothian or the country 
around Prestwick and Troon. There may be more 
courses per square yard there, and very fine courses 
they are. But, being an Englishman, and a Kentish 
man into the bargain, I will uphold as the perfect place 

for a golfing holiday that corner of Kent where are St. George’s 
and Princes and Deal. I spent some days there last week— 
cool, grey days with a searching wind and now and again a 
cheering touch of sunshine, nobody blocking the way in front 
of us, nobody driving into us from behind, and nothing could 
have been more heavenly. 

Something must be said first of all about Deal, because 
the Amateur Championship will be beginning there some six 
weeks hence. I could wish the interval was rather longer, 
because there is a good deal to be done and not much time to 
do itm. One thing about the course is excellent, namely, the 
state of the greens. One or two of the new ones are still a 
little rough, notably the ninth, where signs of turfing are still 
visible, but, on the whole, I think the putting should be very good. 
Moreover, it is thoroughly honest putting without anything 
tricky and fantastic, yet quite sufficiently interesting. 

A thing that makes one uneasy is the presence of certain 
slow, heavy patches in front of the greens, such as the eighth, 
the eleventh and the twelfth. No doubt, the roller will do much; 
but, again, I wish there was more time. A more general criticism 
is that, unless the new grass comes nobly to the rescue, the fairways 
will in places be bare. At the present moment the ball is liable 
to lie on a substance that is rather too black and not quite firm 
enough. The iron play is distinctly difficult, and if a player 
gets the fear of fluffing on his nerves he will make a sorry business 
of it. A great deal of trouble is clearly being taken to remedy 
this. The fairways are being dressed and nursed and spared, 
so that at certain holes if one hits the ball down the course, a 
stern caddie makes one lift it and tee it in the rough. 

I remember that this time last year I was distinctly agitated 
about the state of Sandwich, and in the end it came well up to 
the scratch for the Open Championship. Moreover, I am no 
expert in grass. Fescues are as a close book to me. But I do 
wish the Championship was later, and I do most sincerely pray 
that we shall not have a spell of east wind before it. 

It was interesting to play the new holes at the far end again. 
I am not in love with the short eighth. It seems to me that 
there is too much room and that the bunkers want bringing 
closer in, so that the player feels pinched and apprehensive on 
the tee. On the other hand, the tenth strikes me as a really 
fine “‘ dog leg.”’ It has just the right amount of bend in it, 
a good carrying tee shot, plenty of temptation in the way of 
cutting too much of the corner, and, finally, a bold, inspiring, 
“cocked-up ” green. The twelfth is good, too—of a fine length, 
and with a strait and narrow way to the hole between two 
grassy slopes. As to the old holes, their qualities are well 
known. One cannot play those last famous four without 


thinking how terribly exciting they might be in a British- 
American final. There is such scope for fine shots and such 
a chance of missing ticklish little ones, as, for instance, the 
chip from the valley on to the plateau at the sixteenth—especially 
when someone else has been there before and the ball lies 
in a divot mark. There is a distinct family likeness between 
these. four and the “loop” at Prestwick. Almost anything 


may happen there, and a match is less than ever lost till it 
is won. 

Of the two Sandwich courses Prince’s is for the moment 
in the better trim, and I confess that I fell much more in love 
with it than ever before. I have always felt the greatest awe 
and admiration for it, but this time I loved it. It is not, for 
some reason an easy course to remember. Some of the holes, 
such as the first and second, the seventh and ninth, seem, super- 
ficially, too much alike. It is only after playing two or three 
successive rounds that one distinguishes the peculiar merits 
ofeach. Princes needs for ordinary humble mortals fairly 
easy weather. If the wind is too strong, golf is too difficult. The 
second shot with wood—and here is one course, at any rate, 
where there is no dearth of brassie play—is apt to plunge 
into a bunker. Given only a light wind, however, there 
are some of the most soul-satisfying fours in the world 
to reward good honest play that makes no pretensions to 
the colossal. 

As to St. George’s, I am not a fair critic, because I 
have so great a sentimental affection for it, born of my first 
University match there. Its charm is its own. On no other 
golf course, as it seems to me, do the larks sing as enchantingly. 
I can never hear a lark sing without thinking of Sandwich. 
It is a place that it is impossible to forget. The character of each 
hole, the shapes of the hills and the secret valleys stand out with 
astonishing distinctness in the memory. The course is, as 
Americans would say, in far better ‘shape ”’ than it was last 
March. Then some of the characteristic banks in front of the 
greens were terribly rough and covered with thick tussocks of 
grass which are now no more. There are still tussocky patches 
here and there—too many of them—but they do not come in 
such vital places, save at the second hole, where that tricky 
little pitch may have to be played from a very bad lie. The 
drought of 1921 (we shall always call it the drought, as we spea‘« 
of the war) has much to answer for on many courses. The 
greens are good and firm, with the promise of plenty of grass, 
and should presently be worthy of St. George’s, than whic! 
there is no higher praise. 

One can seldom go to Sandwich without hearing whispers 
and rumours of alterations, but for the moment the big scheme 
of reconstruction seems to have passed into the background, 
nor did I find anyone who seemed greatly to regret it. I 
did hear one suggestion for a minor reform which seemed a sound 
one. At the fifth hole if one hits a good long drive at all on the 
left of the fairway, one finds one’s ball unpleasantly close to a 
steep bank. When the second shot is against the wind it is 
quite sufficiently difficult without having to get the ball up 
very, very quickly in order to get over that bank. I do not 
think I am generally too kind to human frailty, but I do think 
that bank might be a little softened and not allowed to be quite 
so fierce. 

Well, they are three glorious courses. They stretch one 
and make one feel small after sheltered inland golf. Two of 
our party heard their play being discussed by their respective 
caddies. One was very disparaging. The other stuck up for 
his master. ‘“ What’s the matter?” he asked indignantly. 
“You didn’t expect Championship golf, did you?”’ We did 
not play Championship golf, but we could not have enjoyed 
ourselves more if we had. 
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THE GRAND 


AN anyone’s sporting experiences be considered 

complete who has not seen the Grand National ? 

It still stands alone and unchallenged among the many 

events in the wide realm of sport which Old England 

still provides in a profusion unequalled by any country 
in the world. As a spectacle, the flight of big yachts jockeying 
for position prior to their crossing the line at Cowes Regatta 
is hard to beat. Who would not be thrilled as the Cottesmore 
hounds are seen streaming away from Ranksborough Gorse ? 
One’s blood must be pretty stiff not to circulate a trifle quicker 
while watching a fast-galloping ‘‘ chukka” at Hurlingham. 
But for ten minutes’ concentrated synchronised excitement 
commend me to Aintree’s wonderful test of both horse’s and 
rider’s stamina, skill and bravery. Even those who know little 
about the horse from practical experience and who understand 
less about racing, as such, cannot fail to be impressed. The 
crowd of horses at the start, often between thirty and forty, 
the size and variety of the fences, the speed at which the race 
is run, cannot fail to appeal to the least horsey. 

How many of us realise that the Grand National is run 
at a speed not many seconds per mile slower than the Derby. 
The latter is a mile and a half, or thereabouts, while the National 
consists of some thirty fences of the most formidable character 
and a distance of four and a half miles. Any hunting man 
knows what this distance at top speed means with hounds, 
when he can pick his ground and choose his fences. All the 
fences in the Grand National are jumped twice, except the 
water-jump. What is known as the thorn fence is made of 
spruce 5ft. 3ins. wide on the top and so strong that a man could 
walk on it without making much impression; in fact, lately 
I saw a jockey lying on the top of one of the fences and a horse 
breast the fence and roll over it without doing any damage to 
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THE MOST EXCITING TEN MINUTES OF THE YEAR’S’ SPORT. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. MACKILLOP. 


it. At the thorn fence there is a ditch on the take-off, side 
6ft. wide and 2ft. deep, with a guard rail—that is, a pole 6ins. 
thick—in front of the ditch and 18ins. high. Becher’s Brook 
is a fence made of gorse 4ft. 11ins. high, 3ft. wide on the top, 
with a natural brook on the landing side 5ft. 6ins. wide, with 
a drop of 6ft. 3ins. Valentine’s Brook is a fir fence 4ft. gins. 
high, 3ft. wide on the top, with a brook on the landing side 
5ft. 6ins. wide, with a drop of 6ft. The water-jump in front 
of the Grand Stand is 16ft. wide over all, with gorse fence 
3ft. high and 2ft. 6ins. wide, with 12ft. of water 3ft. deep. Still, 
the water is the least forbidding of all, as a thoroughbred horse 
in his stride, at any pace, will cover 25ft. at every stroke. I 
well remember, many years ago, the riderless Alpheus clearing 
39ft. at the water jump. He jumped the fence close to the 
wings on the Grand Stand side and where no other horses had 
been, so his footmarks were quite clear and the measurement 
was taken after the race. Turkey Buzzard, in the 1921 race, 
cleared the water with r1oft. to spare; though Shaun Spadah, 
the winner, which jumped all the other fences without a mistake, 
all but came down at the water, falling on his head and knees. 
All riflemen know that the greater the speed the flatter the 
trajectory, and at National pace the difficulty is for the horse 
to rise enough to clear the fence. The effort required to 
lift 1,200lb. or thereabouts sft. high thirty times must be 
colossal. 

The National is of special interest to all hunting men. 
How many of us have ever owned a horse that could jump the 
course at all even in his own time|? I fancy Becher’s Brook 
would stop even the élite of most hunting fields. Still, more 
than one hunting man has won the great event—witness Count 
Kinsky on Zoedone, who gained his experience in the Shires ; 
Lord Manners on Seaman, who owed his success to the 
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possession of a pair of woollen 
gloves, the day being wet and tlie 
reins slippery; and Mr. (nw 
General) D. C. M. Campbell on 
The Soarer. 

The parade before the race is 
a wonderful sight, a string of hor=:s 
almost half a mile long. The start 
is not, as a start, necessarily good, 
because, if all the horses got off 
absolutely abreast, they would «ll 
reach the first fence in a bunch 
and many might be knocked down 
or otherwise interfered with. An 
ideal start is one rather en échelo:. 
It takes some nerve to push a horse 
first at the initial fence with thiriy 
runners. A fall is by no means 
unlikely in that Niagara-like rush, 
and this means a horrible mélée of 
floundering horses and the flashing 
about one’s head of countless steel- 
shod hoofs. Away they go like a 
broken string of varied coloured 
beads hurled forward by an unseen 
hand. Two, three are down at the 
first fence, half a dozen more at 
the next. Between the second and 
third fences, after the field has 
gone on, there always remain some 
half-dozen riderless horses careering 
round and round, with policemen, 
stable-keepers and all and sundry 
trying to catch them before the 
chosen few come round the second 
time. More horses fall, down by 
the Canal at the fatal turn, and 
when the balance reach the stand 
the company is select indeed, limited 
to some gallant six or eight. The 
favourite, the long-tipped certainty, 
the horse carrying a fortune big 
enough to make a millionaire in a 
minute, the name spoken of with 
bated breath in secrecy and those 
blazed on the housetops, are gone. 
How are the mighty fallen! The 
rank outsider, unknown ten minutes 
before, has now a chance of placing 
his name, indelibly engraved, on the 
glorious roll of the world’s equine 
heroes. Once more out into the 
vast unknown sweep the gallant few, 
to encounter a second time the 
dangers only just overcome. The 
winner is seen to draw clear from 
his few attendants, and five minutes 
afterwards canters past the post 
alone, perhaps no other horse within 
half a mile. The historic Yorkshire 
roar which greets the favourite home 
for the “‘ Leger” has possibly some 
little note of self in it, because, being 
the favourite, he is well backed and 
the crowd cheer through their 
pockets ; but the shout which now 
rises spontaneously, is a tribute to 
horse and man, to nerve and game- 
ness, never withheld by British 
sportsmen. In a wide circle stand, 
hand in hand, dozens of burly 
policemen, and into this ring is led 
the winner, streaming with black 
moisture, not a fleck of white sweat 
on him. What care in training 
does this show! His veins stand 
out as clearly defined as whipcords ; 
through them courses the blood of 
a hundred illustrious parents ; and 
his flashing eye, though mild as 
any woman’s on normal occasions, 
speaks of that courage with which, 
at the wish of mere man, he has faced 
and conquered the unparalleled 
difficulties of the most trying race 
in the world. 
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HE reader, by this time of day, must be presumed 
to have paid a visit to Grosvenor House, and to have 
looked at some of the photographs on the walls as_ well 
as at the models. Looking at the photographs is much 
more difficult than looking at the models, for the latter 
are nearly all of a quaint appearance and represent picturesque 
or antique objects—such as Whitehall Palace before it was 
consumed; but it is scarcely sensible to do what one of the 
daily newspaper gentlemen did when the Exhibition was opened 
—look a great deal at the old models and not at all at the 
modern buildings, even though they do convey less to the mind. 

Let me not be taken as saying that it is difficult to look at 
the pictures: it is simply less easy than gazing at the models. 
For one reason, a photograph is in two dimensions, which the 
brain unconsciously has to convert into three. That alone 
consumes energy, though we may not notice it ; but, far more than 
that, we cannot look at anything unfamiliar without some kind 
of effort. The natural inclination of average people is not to 
notice the unfamiliar at all, let alone to consider whether to admire 
or disapprove it. It is far easier to let the eyes rest on objects 
our attitude to which custom or education has already formed. 
The majority of people admire a shapeless ruin, because for the 
last century and more it has been customary so to do. ‘Before the 
beginning of the 
Romantic move- s 
ment, ruins were 
never noticed save 
by artists and in 
Italy; we can 
see how con- 
scientiously 
people then began 
to admire ruins 
in Jane Austen: 
then it was an 
effort, now it is 
a habit. 

With modern 
buildings it is just 
the same, with 
the exception 
that while we may 
(if we wish to) 
admire all ruins, 
we must learn 
to discriminate 
the good from 
the bad in 
modern work. 
We insisted “on 
the vital import- 
ance of discrimi- 
nation last week, 
pointing out that 
by discrimination 
alone could 
architecture be 
set upon the 
right road. A 
man who wants 
to have his por- 
trait painted 
carefully weighs 
the merits of 
various artists at 
the Royal 
Academy or other 
exhibitions, 
according to his 
esthetic per- 
suasion. A man 
desiring to build 
a house or offices 
or a shop more 
often than not goes to the first architect he hears of, or 
the nearest to his place of business, quite irrespective of the 
man’s capacity. 

We will assume, as we have already said, that the reader has 
visited the Exhibition, or, even more problematically, that he 
has read our article in last week’s CouNTRY LiFe about modern 
town buildings. The whole spirit of these is summed up in an 





THE BRISTOL INFIRMARY (ADAMS, HOLDEN AND PEARSON). 


extreme instance—the Bristol Infirmary additions by Messrs 
Adams, Holden and Pearson. All Mr. Holden’s work is 
characterised by exceptional severity and economy of ornament, 
witness his British Medical Association building at the Agar 
Street junction with the Strand. He is, to our mind, the most 
logical architect in England, for he appreciates the essential 
rigour of town life in this age, and realises that architecture 
can but express, and not influence, the spirit of the age in 
which it is conceived. If the hypothesis be true that artistic 
work of any age ranks as a work of art in proportion to the 
completeness with which it expresses the finest aspect of the 
spirit of its age, these designs are nearer to works of art than 
those of the majority of architects who adorn our towns. The 
Bristol Infirmary buildings have an austere beauty not, at first 
sight, very obvious, depending, as it largely does, on the appre- 
hension by the observer of the modern town spirit. Besides 
that, however, they have the intrinsic beauty of clean lines, 
balanced masses, and a complete, if intellectual, simplicity. 

Mr. Philip Tilden, on the other hand, whose green-tiled 
and white-walled patio to Sir Philip Sassoon’s house at Lympne 
is our next example, is the most exotic architect we have got. 
He is the architectural counterpart to the late Claude Lovat 
Fraser, a reveller in sensual colour who, with a laugh and a gesture, 
conjures up the 
bizarre or the 
ravishing, as you 
wish. His genius, 
though fully com- 
petent to design 
alittle house 
like Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, near 
Hindhead, only 
manifests itself 
to the full when 
fancy can be let 
loose. 

Two other 
architects of this 
order, both in 
their several 
manners ex- 
tremely com- 
petent and each 
something of a 
genius, are Mr. 
Robert Atkinson 
and Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis. 
Mr, Atkinson is 
one of those rare 
men who, while 
producing daring 
and original 
work, is also a 
brilliant teacher 
—at the Architec- 
tural Association’s 
schools. His 
Regent Theatre 
at Brighton, 
however, is 
entirely un- 
academic and a 
most stimulating 
experiment on 
architecture’s 
most banal and 
threadbare theme. 
Mr. Williams- 
Ellis, like Mr. 
Tilden, i# a 
colourist and 
an enthusiast 
for original treatments of traditional subjects. His ‘“ Cold 
Blow,” at Oare, Wiltshire, was recently illustrated as a “ Lesser 
Country Home,” and is quite his best piece of work, 
though economy and surroundings limited the means at his 
disposal. 

Mr. Maufe’s Kelling Hall, in Norfolk, is a thoroughly ver- 
nacular work, employing the flint and brick of the neighbourhood 
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and never putting an undue strain on the King’s architectural with medizval surroundings. The country is far better suited 
English. Not that his work is ever merely reproductive. Kelling than towns to our present phase of architectural development. 
Hall is a good example of a modern house built in harmony ‘The facility with which any man’s taste can be gratified 
by architecture—whether medi- 
eval, Tudor, Jacobean or Geor- 
gian, or cravings even more 
esoteric—is not good for towns. 
Nor is it really good for archi- 
tecture. 

The heresies of one genera- 
tion become the dogmas of the 
next. So Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
once something of an enfant 
terrible, is now the most brilliant 
exponent of our essentially 
national style, which Norman 
Shaw and the better architects 
of the nineties painfully tracked 
to Wren. After Messrs. Adams, 
Holden and Pearson’s Bristo] 
Infirmary and Mr. Tilden’s 
patio, after all the alarms and 
excursions of experiment, suc- 
cessful though they may be, we 
come back to Wren and Lutyens. 
Soon after Wren’s death the 
Palladian vogue set in, then 
the more severe classicism of 
the Adams, then a great diver- 
sity of tastes and bad manners 
—all either of foreign or his- 
torical extraction. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and his school, by 
forgetting two centuries of faux 
pas, have picked up the tale 
of English architecture where 
PORT LYMPNE: THE PATIO (PHILIP TILDEN). Sir Christopher dropped it. 
Big masses perfectly propor- 
tioned to each other and to 
their parts is the secret of Sir 
Edwin’s best country work. 
His two additional wings to 
Temple Dinsley are ,in com- 
plete harmony with the 1715 
house they supplement, and 
yet entirely characteristic of 
his happy originality, with their 
great chimneys, bold roofs and 
plain wall surfaces depending 
on beautiful brickwork for their 
enrichment. 

Houndstall, by the late 
Alwyn Ball, is another example 
of this contemporary country 
house style. An art critic the 
other day described the outlook 
of “the twenties” as “ sharp 
but not unkindly.” Although 
both these houses were built 
during the last decade, they 
represent this outlook, severe 
but just, youthful yet reverent 
of the past. They illustrate 
how there is nothing completely 
new in true art ; that enduring 
originality is only a restatement 
of tradition in different terms 
adapted to the changing needs 
of the age. 

Though this may seem to 
contradict the hypothesis that 
a work of art must completely 
express the best aspect of the 
spirit of its own age, as we have 
tried to trace it in town archi- 
tecture, it really shows once 
again the divergence in town 
and country requirements which 
this commercial age has pro- 
duced. The Bristol Infirmary 
and Temple Dinsley, as different 
as two buildings can be, are yet 
equally successful in embody- 
ing the twin spirits of modern 
England—sharpness and kindli- 
KELLING HALL, NORFOLK (EDWARD MAUFE). ness. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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HOUNDSTALL HOUSE, SUSSEX (THE LATE ALWYN BALL). 


TEMPLE DINSLEY (SIR EDWIN LUTYENS). 
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HE chimneypiece for Dudley Castle which Chapman, 
as Sharington informed Thynne in June, 1553, had 
“long been working at” may never have been set up 
in its place, for in the following August Northumberland 
suffered attainder and death. It was probably a larger 
and more elaborate example than the one still in the Stone 
Gallery at Lacock (Fig. 5), and, perhaps, nearer akin to one 
undoubtedly set up by Sharington when he converted the 
chapter house into a room. Only remains of this survived its 
eighteenth century displacement, and so its details can only be 
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conjectured. The one in the Stone Gallery is 6ft. high and 
oft. across; it is designed with a feeling for delicate reticence 
and a knowledge of the principles of classic architecture. 
Panelled pilasters carry an entablature, and there is considerable 
enrichment of capitals, architrave and cornice. ‘The frieze 
is left plain, but in the panels of the pilasters (Fig. 9) there 
are skilfully carved examples of what John Leland called 
“ Antick worke ”—+that is, of purely Italian arabesque com- 
positions. There is, so far as I know, no other surviving English 
sixteenth century example of either chimneypiece or monument 
that shows quite the 
same refined sense of 
form or of the right 
placing and quantity of 
well chosen and well 
wrought ornament. 
Two, of the same 
period and showing 
something of the same 
spirit, but of two- 
storey height, may well 
owe their origin to 
Sharington’s taste. 
The one is at Ape- 
thorpe in Northamp- 
tonshire, which was 
purchased in 1550 by 
Walter Mildmay, who 
married Sharington’s 
niece; the other is 
at Boughton in the 
same county. The 
latter will date 
before the death of 
Chief Justice Montagu 
—one of Henry VIII’s 
executors — in 1556; 
the former is dated 
1562, while Sir William 
Sharington’s monu- 
ment in the north 
chantry of Lacock 
Church (Fig. 8) has 
a date four years later. 
That and‘ the 
Apethorpe chimney- 
piece, although on 
much the same lines 
as the Stone Gallery 
chimneypiece, show a 
slight movement to- 
wards Flemish Renais- 
sance forms. It | is 
quite possible that both 
were wrought by 
Chapman, who, de- 
prived of Sharington’s 
supervision, may well 
have been falling 
under the influences 
that were becoming 
dominant. At Bough- 
ton the lower pilasters 
also show a Flemish 
tendency, but the 
upper ones have much 
the same Italian ara- 
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It is over the sacristy, and the wainscoting is of Sir John Talbot’s time (d. 1714). 
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fi.d at Lacock in both chimneypiece and monument. The 
rn onument was, very likely, designed and begun by Sharington 
t. mself, and the date, which occurs in the panel of the apex 
p inth, may imply a rather belated completion. Indeed, it never 
s-ems to have been quite finished, as the long panel over the 
; tar tomb has no inscription, and we only know it to be 
‘narington’s by the presence of the same arms, cyphers and 
| adges as we find in his tower. Theshield held up by boys is an 
‘:alian motif which was a good deal favoured by Sharington’s 
contemporaries, such as Kytson at Hengrave and Horsey at 
Clifton Maybank, who used it on their porches. 

Sir William Sharington was succeeded at Lacock by his 
brother Sir Henry, whose guest at Lacock Queen Elizabeth was 
in 1574. He left two daughters, of whom Grace, as we have 
seen, became the wife of Sir Walter Mildmay and is described 
on her tomb at Apethorpe as “ one of the Heyres of Sir Henry 
Sherington Kt of Lacock in C® Wilts.” The Lacock estate, 
however, was no part of her inheritance, for it passed to the other 
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daughter, Olive, whose first husband was John Talbot of 
Salwarp in Worcestershire, descended from the second Farl of 
Shrewsbury through Gilbert Talbot, who fought with Henry VII 
at Bosworth and was rewarded with Shropshire lands. John 
Talbot married Olive Sharington in 1574 and died seven 
years later, leaving a son, Sharington Talbot, to succeed him 
at Salwarp. 

Lacock he never owned, as he died in 1642, four years 
before his mother, the heiress thereof. She—‘‘as one of 
the best-reputed widows in the West of England ’—-took as 
her second husband Sir Robert Stapleton, a Yorkshireman 
of large property but or still larger ideas, if we are to credit 
a “smart saying’ of Archbishop Sandys of York. Stapleton, 
showing him the beginnings of a grand house he was building 
for himself and asking him whether he should call it “‘ Stapleton’s 
Stay,” the archbishop exclaimed: ‘‘ Nay, rather let me say 
Stay Stapleton, for if you go forward to build up this house it 
will pull you down.” 
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STONE GALLERY. 
Between the windows is seen Sharington’s Renaissance chimneypiece. 
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Sharington Talbot had several sons, of whom the fifth, 
William, was father of a bishop of Durham and grandfather 
of a Lord Chancellor who became Baron Talbot in 1733. His 
son obtained the earldom of Talbot, and when the senior male 
line holding the Shrewsbury title ended with the seventeenth 
earl in 1856, it was the third Talbot earl who succeeded him, 
because, before that, Lacock had twice again gone to heiresses. 
It was a second Sharington Talbot who succeeded his grand- 
mother in 1646. Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, in his “ Short 
Lives,” calls him “ my old father Col: Sharington Talbot,” 
and adds as a side note ‘‘ He had I believe 200 adopted sons.” 
In his time Lacock Abbey stood a siege, for, being garrisoned 
for the King, it held out to the last, and only after Bristol fell 
and Devizes surrendered to Cromwell did Fairfax win it, in 
September, 1645. Sharington Talbot was not there himself, 
for in the previous March, as Whitelock tells us, he was 
“taken and sent up to London” as having acted as one of 
the King’s Commissioners of Array for Worcestershire, where 
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his paternal estate lay. His son, John, ever remained a strong 
Royalist and supporter of the Stuarts, and in his father’s life- 
time was knighted by Charles II. This was before 1668, for 
under date January 17th in that year we read in Pepys’ Diary : 


Much discourse of the duell yesterday between the Duke of 
Buckingham, Holmes, and one Jenkins, on the one side, and my 
Lord of Shrewsbury, Sir John Talbot, and one Bernard Howard, 
on the other side: and all about my Lady Shrewsbury, who is 
at this time, and hath for a great while been, a mistress to the Duke 
of Buckingham. And so her husband challenged him, and they 
met yesterday in a clcse near Barne-Elmes, and there fought : 
and my Lord Shrewsbury is run through the body, from the right 
breast through the shoulder: and Sir John Talbot all along up 
one of his armes ; and Jenkins killed upon the place, and the rest, 
in a little measure, wounded. This will make the world think 
that the King hath good councellors about him, when the Duke of 
Buckingham, the greatest man about him, is a fellow of no more 
sobriety than to fight about a mistress. 


This is the famous duel, in which the seconds as well as the 
principals took part, where tradition has it that the lady, 
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disguised as a page, held her lover’s horse. She was a daughter 
of the second Earl of Cardigan, and this somewhat strongly 
flavoured episode did not destroy her future chances in the 
matrimonial market, for, Shrewsbury succumbing to his wounds 
two months later, she married Mr. Bridges of Avington. 

Sir John, who had valiantly supported his cousin, the injured 
husband, recovered of his wound ; but it was a duel that brought 
to an end the male line of Talbot of Lacock. Sir John had 
several sons, but at the tirme when James II ascended the throne 
and Monmouth sought to displace him only one survived, 
and on July 8th, 1685, John Evelyn wrote in his diary : 

Came the news of Monmeouth’s utter defeat. The 

batail ended, some words, first in jest, then in passion, pass’d 

between Sherrington Talbot (a worthy gent®, son to St John 

Talbot, and who had behav’d himselfe very handsomely) and 

one Capt Love, both commanders of the Militia, as to whose 

souldiers fought best, both drawing their swords, and passing at 
one another. Sherrington was wounded to death on the spot, 
to the greate regret of those who knew him. He was Sir John’s 

only son. 
It was in the previous year that Thomas Dingley, who travelled 
with notebook and pencil, visited Lacock and, as we saw a fort- 
night ago, found turnips growing in the nuns’ “ Pottage Pott.” 
Iie also sketched the west side of the Abbey (Fig. 12), the appear- 
ance of which we thus know as it was before the mid-eighteenth 
century alterations that we shall shortly hear about. Sir John 
must himself have done something towards introducing the taste 
of his day into his ancient home. The bolection moulded 
chimney arch and wainscoting of the library (Fig. 3), which 
's over the sacristy, betoken the closing years of the seven- 
‘eenth century, as do also the cabinet and other pieces 
of furniture. The sash windows, which here and _ else- 
vhere replaced Sharington’s Renaissance mullions, will also 
ave been of Sir John’s introduction. Although his 
affection for the Stuarts did not carry him to St. 
Germains with James II, yet he never forgot, or allowed 
his family to forget, the tragedy of January, 1649. Thus, in 
1706, on the approach of the anniversary of Charles’ execution, 
he writes to his married daughter, who is travelling, that on 
no account whatever is she to move on that day. She is to stay 
where she is at Dunstable “‘ and go, everyone, to church there, 
both morning and evening service, and fast till supper,” for he 
would pay any additional expenses incurred ten times over 
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“rather than that any of mine should profane that day with 
contempt.” The lady to whom this letter was addressed 
was Anne, the wife of Sir John Ivory of New Ross, Wexford, 
and it was to their son, John, that the owner of Lacock Abbey 
bequeathed that estate on condition that he substituted the 
surname of Talbot for that of Ivory. ‘Thus, after he succeeded 
in 1714, the word “ Ivory,” when used at all, appears without 
hyphen, as if it were a Christian name. As he was twenty-seven 
years old when he succeeded his grandfather at Lacock and, 
as he lived to be eighty-five, his period of possession was a very 
long one. He was a capable man of active brain. He became 
a D.C.L. of Oxford and sat in the House of Commons as a 
Wiltshire member. A knowledge of art and architecture was 
part of an educated Englishman’s mental equipment in his 
day, and he introduced at Lacock the style which the Bur- 
lingtonian school derived from Palladio and held to be the 
only one to which the attribute “ correct” could be applied. 
What Sharington had done with the abbess’s parlour we know 
not, for it was entirely remodelled by Ivory Talbot and is a 
good and typical example of a George II interior (Fig. 4). 
The pedimented door-cases and consoled chimneypiece, the 
duly spaced pictures in their fixed broken architraved frames, 
the elaborate frieze and cornice that top the wall, are all in 
the manner that obtained from the time when Gibbs began 
to that when Ware ended his career. But, if Ivory Talbot, 
in fitting and decorating his dining-room, kept within the bounds 
of ‘‘ correctness,” he allowed himself latitude in the furnishing, 
so that the side-table and mirror which he introduced between 
the windows (Fig. 7) show the Gallican tendencies, the baroque 
developed into rococo, which purists like Ware inveighed 
against and Colin Campbell had described as “ capricious 
Ornaments which mult at laft end in the Gothick.” And 
that is certainly where they did end with Ivory Talbot, for 
he became one of the most important early devotees and prac- 
tisers of the “‘ Gothick Taste”’ of which we generally hold 
Horace Walpole to have been the first and principal exponent. 
But years before Walpole began work in this manner at 
Strawberry Hill, Sanderson Miller had built his Gothic 
cottage at Edgehill, and thereupon became the adviser of 
those who wanted ruined castles set up in their parks, or 
Gothic features inserted in their houses. Thus, Bishop 
Pococke describes him in 1756 as a man with “a great genius 
for architecture, especially the Gothic.” Little wonder, then, 
that a mutual friend brought him and Ivory Talbot together. 
In the interesting volume on Sanderson Miller by Lilian Dickins 
and Mary Stanton, we find that in 1753 he received a letter 
from Richard Goddard which begins thus : 


I was last week at Mr. Talkot’s at Lacock, when he accidentally 
mentioned his intention to rebuild his Great Hall next spring, 
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The former dates from the eighteenth and the latter from the nineteenth century. 


As his house consists of the Remains of an Old Nunnery it was 
agreed on all Hands that it would be most proper to fit it up in 
the Gothick Taste. Mr. Talbot was entirely of that opinion, 
but doubtful whether he shou’d be able to meet with the Assistance 
requisite for such an Undertaking. You will not be surprised 
that I mentioned your name on the occasion. 
The letter served its purpose as an introduction, and then follows 
a letter from Talbot to Miller giving his full programme of 
“Gothick ” reconstruction. It would seem that the charming 
appearance of the west front as depicted by Dingley in 1684 
had already been tampered with, presumably by Ivory Talbot, 
who will, before 1753, have Georgianised its southern end and 
apparently destroyed the building with an arched doorway 
which must have led to the hall screens, for he tells Miller that 
the main entrance was then “ in at a window and up 16 ugly 
steps.” The Dingley view shows Sharingtonian forms grafted 
on to the medizval structure and warrants Mr. Charles Talbot’s 
conclusion that— 
down to about 1740 when it was greatly altered it must have 
remained very much as it was left by Sir William Sharington, 





I2.—LACOCK ABBEY IN 1684. 
Frem a sketch by Thomas Dingley. 


with all the interest of the monastic remains and a Renaissance 

manor-house of the most beautiful class combined. 
Before the year 1753 closed, the old hall was destroyed—the 
walls being taken down to the level of its floor over the medizval 
vaulted undercroft; 1754 saw the rebuilding, so that, in 
September, Talbot writes : 

I return’d to this Place last night, and found my Hall in such 


forwardness that its Roof will begin Rearing on Monday : it still 
advances in Beauty and I long to see it completed. 


That point was reached in the following January and a suitable 
approach feature is discussed. ‘‘ Could not a Gothick Gateway 
be contrived?” asks Talbot in a letter, on the back of which 
Miller sketched “rough designs for archways.” Eventually 
the still surviving archway was devised (Fig. 1), and in Septem- 
ber, 1755, Talbot reports the “‘ compleat Finish both of Hall, 
Staircase and Gateway, each of which do Honour to their 
Architect.”” Much interior work, however, is still to be done, 
and the owner decides that— 

The Grand Opening will be deferred till about May, when all my 

Friends who are in this Country and whose Arms are emblazoned 


on my Ceiling will do me the Honour of their Company: and a 
Grand Sacrifice to Bacchus will be the Consequence. 


The arms he mentions are in the shields, of which some appear 
in the illustration (Fig. 2) that also shows the niches which 
‘are carved and are Beauties,” as their owner declares. To 
fill them appropriately a German modeller in clay is found, 
and is at work during the second half of 1755: 


The Foreigner who has been here ever since May has executed 
his Performance in a very Workmanlike manner and your Niches 
are filled by a set of Inhabitants worthy such Repositories. I 
presume you are acquainted with the method of making Models 
for Statues. He proceeds on the same Principles, only Bakes 
them afterwards, by which means they become of a Red Colour 
and ring like a Garden Pot. I fancy Lord Shelburn 
will employ him on his arrival at London where he goes next week ; 
however, as so many of your friends are Conoisseurs, I would 
advise them seing his Performances, which are both Easy and 
not Expensive. His name is sonorous, no less than Victor Alex- 
ander Sederbach and yet lodges at one King’s a Grocer in Green 
Street near Castle Street, Leicester Fields. 
To our taste neither red terra-cotta figures nor stone niches 
deserve the panegyrics of Ivory Talbot, and his descendant, 
Mr. Charles Talbot, rightly held that the destruction of ancient 
work which the rebuilding of the hall entailed was ‘‘ a matter 
of very great regret.” Yet, for what they are and as very early 
and important examples of a style. which gradually spread and 
held the field in the nineteenth century, both hall and gateway 
are valuable objects in our architectural history. Elsewhere 
at Lacock Ivory Talbot wreaked equal destruction and produced 
nothing at all praiseworthy. There might, in his opinion, be 
some merit in the Renaissance of the Burlingtonian school, 
but none in that of Sharington, and that we know so little 
of what the latter did we owe to this unfortunate attitude of 
mind. Sharingtonian doors and windows were ruthlessly 
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Cothicised. The ground floor spaces on the east side were 
made as like as possible to Gothic ruins by shutting them off 
from the cloister and making the east elevation into a series of 
rough arches opening out on to the terrace. Various of the 
interesting chimney shafts were sacrificed, especially the pair 
©! columnar form which were set up as a garden ornament. 

John Ivory Talbot’s son John only survived him six years, 
aad when he died in 1778 he was succeeded by his sister’s son, 
\illiam Davenport, who took the name of Talbot, and had the 
‘'albot lion, with a difference, granted to him as arms. Helms 
surmounted by the Talbot lion, after long being in the church, 
were (probably by Ivory Talbot, who rebuilt the chancel) 
removed to the Abbey and are the subject of one of the illus- 
trations (Fig. 10). William Davenport Talbot married a Fox, 
daughter of the second Earl of Ilchester, and their son was 
christened William Henry Fox Talbot. Born in the year 
of his father’s death—that is, 1800—Lacock was let during the 
long minority. Thus we find the print of the Abbey in 
3ritten’s “‘ Beauties of Wilts ” inscribed to ‘‘ J. Rock Grosett 
Esq, the present occupier and careful preserver of Lacock Abbey.” 
The lease appears to have continued until 1827, when Fox 
Talbot obtained possession and began “considerable altera- 
tions,” as his son, Charles Talbot, relates. He made the long 
narrow space over the south walk of the cloister into a gallery 
rather than a mere corridor by widening the central portion and 
throwing out oriel windows, as seen in the illustration (Fig. 11), 
which also shows the exterior of Ivory Talbot’s hall. “ Archzo- 
logically, of course, there is a good deal lost,” is the verdict of 
Charles Talbot on his father’s alterations ; but he adds, what 
is very true, that the south front, which must have been rather 
forbidding, was thereby rendered “much more generally 
attractive.” 

It was not, however, in the fields of archzology and archi- 
tecture that Fox Talbot gained renown. A Wrangler of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, a distinguished mathematician and an 
early student of cuneiform inscriptions, he became interested 
in the camera obscura, and turned his attention to the possi- 
bility of making permanent the pictures which the lens of 
the camera threw upon paper. After years of work he had 
just succeeded when he heard that, in France, Daguerre had 
reached equal results. Thus it was that in January, 1839, 
Arago, at the Académie des Sciences, and Faraday, at the Royal 
Institution, each spoke of the independent triumph of their 
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fellow-countryman. Talbot continued experimenting, and by 
1852 had invented a process for instantaneous photography, 
the “ Talbotype”’ having meanwhile, in England anyhow, 
supplanted the ‘‘ Daguerreotype.” 

Fox Talbot died at Bath and was buried at Lacock in 
1877, and Charles Talbot, who then succeeded, made the 
Abbey, its past history and present preservation, a domi- 
nant life interest. That led him to wider archzological 
enquiries, and the volumes of the Wiltshire Archeological 
Magazine are full of his contributions. But his most 
exhaustive paper on Lacock Abbey, and that from which I 
have been quoting, is to be found in the 1905 volume of the 
Journal of the British Archzological Association. Aided, as 
we have seen, by Mr. Brakspear, he began investigation and 
excavation in 1894. Hence Mr. Brakspear’s account in the 
Archeologia, quoted a fortnight ago, for the medieval plan 
and history of the buildings. But Mr. Talbot’s 1g05 description 
not only deals with more recent discoveries and conclusions, 
but also gives due prominence to the Early Renaissance work 
and the importance of Sir William Sharington. Such repara- 
tions, however, as he undertook affected the medieval rather 
than the Tudor remains. The opening out of the chapter house 
arcading and other rehabilitations in the cloister walks show 
great judgment and knowledge of the difficult problem of how 
much—or, rather, how little—to put back. The most important 
conjectural restoration work has been on the ground floor of 
the east front. ‘There Sharington replaced Gothic by Renais- 
sance windows, and Ivory Talbot removed the latter in opening 
up his arches. 

In his 1905 paper Mr. Talbot tells us: 

We have now restored these windows, introducing two lancets 

in each, with a quatrefoil in the head, the guide for the restoration 

being a fragment which we found, and which the architect concluded 

had belonged to these windows, because it corresponded in size. 
Mr. Charles Talbot was a bachelor. A sister having married 
Mr. Gilchrist Clark, one of their daughters kept house for her 
uncle and became, like him, imbued with deep knowledge of 
and great affection for this home of their family, and, as the 
member of it who most surely will preserve its manifold interests 
and continue its traditions, she followed him in possession in 
1916, and devotes herself, not merely to the care of the abbey, 
but of the exceptionally picturesque village that consorts so 
admirably with it. H. Avray TIPPING. 





THE MODERN 


HAT was it that Surtees’ greatest hero said about 

a young man with aspirations where equitation is 

concerned ? Did he not assure us that he would 

far rather have an aspersion made upon his moral 

character than be told that he was a tailor on a 
horse ? I therefore greatly admire the pluck of a Colonial critic 
of modern horsemanship as seen in the hunting field, who has 
told us in words succinct that he does not admire the ‘‘ modern ” 
whom he sees out with hounds, and that our post-war product of 
hunting man cannot ride. He has graciously made an exception 
in the case of the select few, but it may be taken that, on the 
whole, he does not think very much of us. He has confined 
himself entirely to a criticism of the way that the ‘‘ modern ”’ 
rides to hounds; of hunting itself he says but little, excepting 
that itis done in “ jerks,” or, as he has phrased it, by ‘‘ spurting, 
stopping, starting again : horses pulled out of their stride, yawing, 
reefing, spurring, halting.” This “ chiel amang us takin’ notes” 
is obviously one of the brigade—and a very gallant brigade, no 
doubt, it is—which wants to gallop on all the time, and has no fear 
of any obstacles, however formidable, which may lie in the path. 

But—and I say it with bated breath—this does'not comprise 

the whole art and science of hunting the fox, however true and 
well deserved a criticism it may be upon some—and a very big 
‘‘ some ’’—horsemanship that may be seen in the hunting-field of 
to-day. 
‘there have always been, and there will always be two well 
defined sections in every field of people, with every pack of hounds : 
those who like to see a fox found, and hope to see him scienti- 
fically hunted, and those who do not care whether there is a fox 
in front of hounds or not, so long as they can gallop and jump. 
There is, of course, a third denomination: those who do not 
care whether hounds find or not, and would far rather not either 
gallop or jump. The noble army of Macadam and the Coffee 
House have been with us ever since hunting the fox, or any 
other beast of venery, was known. Whether we deserve all the 
hard things that our candid critic has said of us is a moot point. 
Personally I am not so sure that wedo. And I say so for various 
reasons. 

One of my reasons is that the average horse seen out hunting 
to-day is in no respect such an animal as in pre-war days would 
have been considered a hunter at all. In this department of our 
social existence, as in many others, we have not yet recovered 
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from the effects of the war, and by this I mean that we have not 
yet got through the large number of horses which were branded 
with an ‘“‘S” on their near shoulders. The ‘S” stood for 
“superfluous.” It was, and is, a most concise description. 
These horses, when ‘‘ demobbed,”’ passed into the hands of various 
dealers and others, and were put hurriedly to the avocations of 
peace, after having been accustomed only to the rough usages 
of war. A great many of them were unmouthed when they 
joined the Army, and their military training, not having been 
quite of the military riding-school order, neither their mouths 
nor their manners were improved. 

It is an extraordinarily difficult thing to “‘ re-mouth ”’ a horse 
that has been spoilt by the wrong man having attended to his early 
education, and it is a thing which cannot be done ina hurry. It 
demands infinite patience, and a very considerable knowledge. 

This‘is a period in which we believe in getting things done 
quickly. It is the era of the aeroplane that can go 180 miles an 
hour, and the car which can go 80 without much inconvenience. 
It is the age of mechanical traction and transport, and some 
people, undoubtedly, have believed that the mechanical method 
can be applied to the horse. But you cannot just pull a lever and 
put the brake on, or put your foot on the accelerator where a 
horse is concerned. Yet, this is what is being attempted in a very 
great number of cases. I do not hesitate to assert that a very 
large percentage of the bad accidents of which, unfortunately, 
we have been the witnesses during the present hunting season, 
have been due to the attempt to do by mechanical means that 
which, in the more leisured pre-war period, we recognised could 
only be done by things called ‘‘ hands” and careful breaking. 

Those who, like the writer, have fared forth into a variety of 
hunting countries during this and many post-war seasons will 
bear me out when I say that the ‘‘ mechanical contrivance ’’ is 
exceedingly and uncomfortably prominent. 

Wesee, for intance, horses ridden over Leicestershire — to take 
the country which is admittedly the crucial test—in all manner 
of strange bits, gags, nose-bands, and anti-boring devices,which 
used to be considered certain tickets to an unexplored hereafter 
for both horse and rider. We see an attempt made to counteract 
the lack of education in both the horse and the man who rides 
him by a cunning contrivance of “ levers,’”’ and then we wonder 
why there are so many bad falls, and so many really bad horses ! 
It is, of course, elementary to point out that a horse in a standing 
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martingale is exactly like a man with his hands tied behind his 
back. If a man hits an obstacle which he is attempting to jump 
and feels that he is going to fall, he puts out his hands instinctively 
to save himself. A horse uses his head. If his head is tied down— 
and I assert that even the longest standing martingale deprives 
a horse of his free “‘ hand ’’—it is totally impossible for him to 
save himself. He must turn head over heels, in nine cases out 
of ten, with dire results to himself and his human partner in 
the enterprise. 

In how many horses, picked at random almost, in a modern 
field of hunters, do we observe the neck that has been “‘ suppled,”’ 
or the horse that understands the application of the things called 
the ‘‘ aids ’’—the pressure of a leg or a rein ! 

There is, again, a great deal to be admitted where the criticism 
of modern horsemanship out hunting is concerned ; and still more 
might be said where any criticism of a lack of knowledge of 
hunting ethics is concerned. Everything seems to have been 
done ina hurry. The result: a jerry-built structure. 

Education in hunting knowledge ought to be a gradual 
process, and unless it has been built up on a sure foundation, it 
is quite worthless. For instance, how often do we not see people 
pressing on hounds and driving them over a cold or catchy scent, 
and then hotly repudiating an accusation that they have done so, 
asserting that they were riding “ well wide of the line’”’ ? Now, 
if these enthusiasts had been well grounded in their hunting 
knowledge, they would know that it is possible to press on hounds 
quite as effectively riding wide as it is riding too close up to their 
sterns. 

Scent is a peculiar thing, and the scent of a horse in a lather, 
or even when he is not in a lather,when it is abreast of the scent 
of the hunted quarry is quite as likely to cause hounds to throw 
up, as is the fact of their being hurried over the line by a brigade 
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of charging cavalry of the “ gurr along there are two couple of 
hounds on the scent ’”’ description. The ethics of hunting are rot 
studied by the ‘‘ modern,’’ because he has not had the time or ‘he 
inclination to study them. He wants to have his bit of fun, 
He has paid his subscription or his “‘ cap,’”’ he thinks he is entit!ed 
to value for his money. Perhaps he is, but, if he only knew, he 
does not always go the right way about it to get the best of it. 
Frotably, he has never heard of Beckford, and could not be 
bothered to read him, even if he had. I have myself been 
told by one of the Young Brigade, who is of the Dreadnoucht 
order—a fine possibility gone wrong—that Surtees’ ‘ Handiey 
Cross” is “‘ too long and too prosy.”’ They listen not even to 
the voice of Lord Willoughby de Broke, who, if I recollect, said 
that no man is fit to go out hunting who is not ready to nurse a 
tired hunter through a wearisome fourteen mile hack back to 
stables. 

I am sure that our Colonial critic, if he had thought, and had 
known, would have been able to rend us even more thoroughly 
than he has done if he had turned his attention to this side of it. 
He has confined himself, however, almost exclusively to a criticism 
of our equitation. If he had “ gone for ’’ the modern on his lack 
of knowledge of the whys and wherefores of hunting a fox, he 
might have hit a great deal harder. He may not have known 
of the “‘ telephone for the motor and leave the horse in the nearest 
farmhouse or public house stable till the second horsemen pick 
him up”’ brigade. We live at jazz speed these days, and, I suppose, 
it is necessary to do in jazzland as the jazzers do. We have not 
the time to go slowly towards knowledge ; we must acquire it 
at aeroplane speed. It may answer for a bit, this hustling, 
but it can never really succeed, and it is, I am sure, all against 
the best interests and advancement of the great sport of our 
ancestors. SABRETACHE., 





THE EXMOOR COUNTRY 


ITS 


EW people who hunt on Exmoor in the spring and 
autumn have any idea of the wildness of the country ; 
but, perhaps, those of us who pursue the young stag 
in the spring have a better idea than most. These 
spring stags run far and fast, and give, no doubt, the best 
sport of the year, and those who ride to hounds then see 
a great deal of the country. The assembly of picnicking 
trippers in the later months have but little conception of the 
wild life and the variety of birds and beasts to be seen in 
the spring. We have heard it said that Exmoor stag-hunting 
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is itself an artificial sport and, when you come to know it 
in reality a tame one. To hold this opinion really means, 
first, that we have no real knowledge of the sport, and, secondly, 
that we have probably never tried to ride to hounds at 
all—daunted by the steep descents, which are sufficiently 
alarming to those who are accustomed to ride over a level 
country, and by the scarcely less precipitous climbs that meet 
us in the course of a run, with a narrow path to ride on, a river 
far underneath, and the rattle of the stones as we displace them 
and they clatter down to the water below. We try to take our 
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sport easily and safely, by viewing the stag from vantage points 
and by catching glimpses of the hounds as they flash along the 
opposite sides of the combes. Not in this way can stag-hunting 
be realised, nor any real share in the sport obtained. If you 
want to know what Devon and Somerset stag-hunting really 
is you must learn to follow the hounds as the men in our picture 
are doing. First we shall note the tail of the pack, for a good 
many hounds must be well on ahead: a pack of staghounds, 
running as they do in single file, strings out over a distance of 
ground. We know, too, that it is our duty to be behind the 
huntsman and not in front of him, as impetuous spirits will 
sometimes try to be. This unwritten law of all hunting is a 
benefit to the rider across Exmoor, for if he is riding on the line 
of the hounds and the huntsman is in front, the horseman is 
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unlikely to fall into a bog: and where these two leaders a:¢ 
going, on the slope of the hill, is a very likely place in whic! 
to discover a patch of boggy ground. 

The scene changes. The rider is, perhaps, for a momert 
alone; the gathering dusk already invades the winter wood 
the end of a long chase is at hand, the stag is at bay, he will— 
he can—run no more. The hounds, with a bloodthirsty inten - 
ness, are clamouring for his fall, but at the same time keepi 
a respectful distance from the long, sharp tines. It is a perfe 
picture of wild life and sport. We shall note that the der 
stands erect with the majesty of the stag; he neither but s 
nor lowers his head like an angry or playful goat, as artis s 
have sometimes depicted him ; nor is he shown with his tongi:e 
hanging out, for the stag which is run up closes his mout 
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The artist has given us another touch of nature, for, as the 
iounds approach, the stag lifts impatiently one hind foot, 
rightening the hounds and warning them not to come too close. 
\n experienced staghound is seldom struck by horn or hoof; 
yut I noticed, when hunting with a pack that had been used 
vith the carted deer, that they were less careful and quite often 
‘ell victims to their ignorance of the real dangers of the antler 
nd the even sharper hoof of the stag. Then it is we realise 
hat the stag is a wild animal and that it is the remaining 
‘nstincts of the hounds’ wolf-like ancestors which are the greatest 
service to us in the chase. 

Exmoor, with its moors, its forest, its bogs and mountains, 
‘ts woodlands, valleys or combes, its rushing rivers, is indeed 
well suited to harbour the wild life which still flourishes within 
its borders. When we come to leave the chase behind, we 
begin to recognise how much wild life the moors and forests 
of Exmoor still conceal. Their size and their habits make the 
xed deer, one of the oldest of our English wild animals, 
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conspicuous ; and yet, perhaps this is not true, because it is as 
difficult to picture Exmoor to ourselves, without the heavy, 
sullen flight of the buzzard or the familiar white collar of the 
ring ouzel. These birds and the red deer are, as we know, 
denizens of Exmoor ; but much other wild life is at home there— 
the fox, of course, the badger, several kinds of owls, and the 
various rodents. The forest is a rich hunting ground for the 
entomologist and, indeed, for the field naturalist generally. 
Then, there are the wild ponies, so long and so carefully pre- 
served in their. purity by the Acland family, with the late Mr. 
Birmingham as their guardian. 

To turn back to the early picture of the Hunt in full cry, 
the artist has reminded us that the sea is the background of 
Exmoor and that at the foot of those fields Glenthorne stands 
near those rocky coasts whence not even a boat can be launched. 
I have known a stag swim a short distance out to sea and, when 
hounds had been withdrawn, come ashore and regain his 
his accustomed haunts. X. 





RESEARCH ON ANIMAL DISEASES 


THE NEED FOR ITS EXTENSION 


By Proressor T. B. Woop. 


VERYONE recognises the importance of the livestock 
industry. No speech on agricultural matters is complete 
without the statement that his livestock is the farmer’s 
sheet anchor. It is seldom, however, that one sees 
such statements backed by actual figures. The annual 
value of the edible products yielded by the livestock of the 
United Kingdom amounts to a really startling total. Every 
year the agricultural community produces about 800,000 tons 
of beef and veal, over 300,000 tons of mutton and lamb, over 
400,000 tons of pork, ham, bacon and lard, about 4,500,000 tons of 
milk and cream, 114,000 tons of butter, 30,000 tons of cheese, and 
150,000 tons of poultry and eggs. The value of these products 
at present wholesale market prices is more than {£200,000,000. 
To this must be added the value of the annual export of pedigree 
animals, which many will be surprised to know amounts to not 
more than about {£4,000,000. If a further addition is made 
for inedible products and for horses, it appears that the total 
annual value of the livestock produced in the United Kingdom 
is probably in the neighbourhood of {£250,000,000. The 
annual value of the crop-growing industry is surprisingly small 
compared with this figure. The two staple crops sold off the 
land, wheat and potatoes, yield annually 7,000,cooqrs. of wheat, 
worth about £17,500,000, and 6,500,000 tons of potatoes, worth 
about {£19,500,000. A considerable deduction must be made 
from this sum for the wheat and potatoes consumed on the 
land, and an addition must be made for the barley and other 
crops sold. With these adjustments it is probable’ that sales 
of home-grown crops amount annually to about {£40,000,000, 
or one-sixth of the annual sales of animals and anima! products. 
More than half a century ago Lawes and Gilbert carried 
out at Rothamsted a series of fundamental investigations 
on the nutrition of farm animals. With this exception no 
organised attempt was made to bring scientific research to 
bear on the livestock industry until the Development Fund 
was created, only thirteen years ago. Up to this time, in 
spite of the predominant importance of livestock as a source 
of income to the farmer and of food for the nation, Great 
Britain was far behind other countries in affording facilities 
for research on the great problems of the animal industry. 
The Development Fund gave a great impetus to research 
in many directions. Through its assistance research institutes 
were created to attack all kinds of agricultural problems. 
Among these may be mentioned, as specially concerned with 
the animal industry, the Animal Nutrition Research Institute 
at Cambridge, the National Dairy Research Institute at 
Reading, the Rowett Research Institute at Aberdeen, and 
the Animal Breeding Institute at Edinburgh. The same 
fund financed the Veterinary Research Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Agriculture near Weybridge, and provided 
annual grants in aid of research on animal diseases at the 
Royal Veterinary College. It was by grants from the 
Development Fund, too, that the Ministry was enabled to 
finance its Livestock Improvement Scheme, the object. of 
which is to assist the smaller farmers to improve their live- 
stock through the agency of good class sires. 
When the Corn Production Acts were repealed in 1921, 
the Development Fund was increased by a million pounds, 


to be expended on agricultural education and research 
during the period ending March 31st, 1927. It is fortunate 
that this accession of funds has synchronised with a somewhat 
sudden and widespread appreciation of the importance of 
making an organised attack on animal diseases. A society 
for investigating animal diseases was founded in Scotland 
only a few years back. The Rowett Research Institute at 
Aberdeen has added a pathological department to its other 
activities. Everyone has heard of the fund which is being 
raised for the investigation of distemper in dogs. The 
Royal Veterinary College is contemplating a considerable 
expansion of its research laboratories. Finally, the Ministry 
of Agriculture, with the assistance of the Development 
Fund, has offered to found in the University of Cambridge 
a Professorship of Animal Pathology. 

Although the writer is in sympathy with all these schemes 
for assisting the livestock industry, it is with this offer to his 
own University that he is at present most concerned. The 
University has accepted the offer, and the sum of £30,000 
has been paid by the Ministry and will be invested by the 
University to provide the stipend for a permanent Professor- 
ship of Animal Pathology. Regulations governing the 
Professorship are now before the University. As soon as 
these are approved, and a board of electors is appointed, 
the vacancy will be announced. It is hoped that the professor 
will be elected early this summer. The appointment will 
be, in the first instance, for five years, at the end of which 
period the holder will be eligible for re-election. ‘The 
professor’s first duty will be to draft a scheme for the staff 
equipment and maintenance which he considers necessary 
for the Research Institute of which he will be Director. In 
this he will have a free hand, with the reservation that his 
scheme must be approved by the University, by the Ministry 
and by the Development Commission. It is understood that 
the Ministry will consider favourably a capital expenditure 
of about £25,000 on .buildings, for which the University 
will find sites, and that they are disposed to provide grants 
for staff and maintenance up to but not exceeding £45,000 
for the period ending March 31st, 1927. By this date the 
million pounds provided by the Corn Production Acts 
Repeal Act will be exhausted. The continuation of financial 
support from Government funds will be dependent on the 
provision of further sums by Parliament and on the success 
which attends the efforts of the professor and his staff. 

The headquarters of the Institute will be located in an 
extension of the School of Agriculture of the University. 
Paddocks, animal houses and laboratories will be provided 
at the Field Laboratories just outside the town on the Ely 
Road, where a considerable area of land has been acquired 
for the use of the Departments of Agriculture, Medicine, 
Biochemistry and Parasitology. It is the co-operation of 
these allied departments which makes Cambridge stand 
out as an excellent centre for the study. of:animal diseases. 
The Regius Professor of Physic, Sir Clifford Allbutt, has 
long been known as an advocate for the co-operation of 
medicals and veterinarians in the joint study of pathology. 
The fact that he is head of the Medical School will ensure 
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to the new professor a warm welcome from his medical 
colleagues. 

Among his immediate colleagues in the School of 
Agriculture the new professor will find Dr. F. H. A. Marshall 
and the writer, both of whom have many years of experience 
in working with normal farm animals. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Marshall’s work has not been confined to normal animals 
only. His well known work in conjunction with Mr. John 
Hammond on the Physiology of Reproduction has led them to 
study the causes of sterility, especially in horses and cattle, and 
their studies have suggested a line of treatment which in the 
hands of their veterinary colleague bids fair to be successful. 

Almost inconveniently near to the end of the School of 
Agriculture, which will house the headquarters of the Institute, 
is being erected the magnificent biochemical laboratory, of 
which Professor F. G. Hopkins and his staff will take posses- 


sion this summer. The new professor will find in Professor 


Hopkins (the discoverer of vitamines and a pioneer in the 
study of those obscure disorders like rickets and scurvy, 
which are now classed as deficiency diseases) a sympathetic 
and inspiring colleague. 

Facing the School of Agriculture and not more than 
about a hundred yards away is the Molteno Institute of 
Parasitology, where Professor G. H. F. Nuttall and his staff 
are engaged in the investigation of ticks, worms and all kinds 
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of small parasites which are concerned in the spread 


of diseases in men and animals. In the same group of 


buildings are the Physiological Laboratory under Professor 
J. N. Langley and the Zoological Department under Professor 
Stanley Gardiner. The new professor will evidently find 
himself surrounded by a ring of scientific departments, all 
concerned more or less directly with the study of biological 
problems, each under a professor of distinction in his own 
special subject. It is difficult to imagine more ideal sur- 
roundings for the headquarters of an institute for the investi- 
gation of animal diseases. With all these facilities for obtain- 
ing advice and inspiration it will be strange if the new pro- 
fessor does not rapidly build up a School of Animal Pathology 
which will materially lessen the ravages of disease on the 
livestock of the country. In doing so he should receive 
material assistance from the most characteristic product 
of Cambridge, the young men it turns out. About three 
hundred students take honours in science every year, many 
of them without having made any definite choice of a pro- 
fession. A proportion of the abler ones are encouraged to 
remain in residence by scholarships and studentships given 
for research. Some of these will no doubt be attracted to 
animal pathology as they have been to agriculture. No 
better material can be found for recruiting and maintaining 
a research staff. 





STEPPING 


’ Look, there are stepping stones all the way through, 
Lined with green moss and with waterweed wound ! 
Here you can cross without wetting a shoe.— 
Shall we go over or shall we go round ? 


The bridge at the bend is a furlong away ; 
Here we can cross with a step and a bound. 
You are weary of walking, so what do you say : 
Shall we go over or shall we go round ? ” 


STONES 


‘““The water is deep and the steps are so wide ; 
If I slipped on the weed would I ever be found ? ’— 
‘““ Why, the foam-fairies cross them with one little stride ; 
Be brave and go over—’tis far to go round!” 


She dipped a foot daintily—-then she demurred ; 
But Love was alert with a plan to propound : 
“ Tl lift you across it as light as a bird.—”’ 
The gallant goes over ; the faint-heart goes round. 


She smiled ; and he caught her up close to his breast. 
The babbling brown water made musical sound ; 

And the foam-fairies laughed, for the love they love best 
Is the love that goes over and scorns to go round. 


WILL H. OaILvIE. 





THE LATE EARL OF PLYMOUTH 


EW men in living memory have taken so lofty a view of 

their duty to their fellow men as the late Earl of Plymouth. 

By nature of a gentle disposition, loving his home, the 

open air and all beautiful things, he was called while 

yet a boy to succeed his mother in the Barony of Windsor 

as a great landowner and peer, whose duties he interpreted 

to mean a perpetual working for the good of his fellow creatures. 

His actions in this direction were shaped, but at the same time 

tempered by a spirit unusually restrained—the expression 

in habitual thought of his essentially artistic nature. This 

refinement of perception, while leading him to be peculiarly 

sensitive for the feelings of others, and impelling a desire to set 

all about him of whatever station completely at their ease, none 

the less interfered with his prominence before the public, since 
it gave him a horror of all forms of self advertisement. 

Being a man to whom beauty, in art, surroundings and life 
generally, was meat and drink, he conceived his duty to lie less 
in haranguing and legislating for his fellows than in trying to bring 
beauty actually into their lives, an ideal difficult of realisation 
for a despot, let be for a man of a retiring disposition. His best 
and greatest opportunity came in 1911 when the Crystal Palace 
and its grounds were delivered to the speculative builder. What- 
ever might have been his views on the narrowly esthetic value 
of that place, he realised that for South London it formed an 
incalculably valuable breathing space and for England a national 
monument. He therefore resolved to save it, himself guaranteeing 
the required sum (£230,000), as he had done for several other 
projects of national and imperial value. By the defection of 
certain promised subscriptions, in addition to £5,000 subscribed 
to the fund, he had at the last moment to make good his guarantee 
to an amount in the-neighbourhcod of £30,000. Convinced that 
it was his duty, he gave and did not count the cost. It is char- 
acteristic of him that few people knew the facts of this case 


nor the difficulties during the rest of his life in which his action 
placed him. 

From 1902 till 1905, in which year he was created Earl of 
Plymouth, a title for many centuries in his family, though 
recently in abeyance, he filled the congenial post of First Com- 
missioner of Works, and during the early days of the war, as 
Lord Lieutenant of Glamorgan, Lord Plymouth worked 
indefatigably at raising the Welsh Army Corps, of which he 
subsequently became chairman. H also occupied several 
positions demanding much labour in the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

His heart however was wistful for St. Fagans, or Hewell which 
he had built for himself. There he could indulge in the art 
which meant so much to him, and to the literature of which 
he contributed a work on John Constable. When he left it 
for his numerous public duties he carried into them the cultured 
mind which he had proved by countless acts of generosity con- 
ferred, too anonymously, on the nation. The extraordinarily wide 
range of his activities and his friendships was exemplified by the 
attendance at his memorial service, wheré a university, railways, 
galleries, museums, colleges, military, life-saving and training 
institutions were represented among the eminent people who had 
enjoyed his friendship. 

His sensitiveness for the feelings of others has already been 
remarked.as his most notable characteristic, but though it was 
spontaneous, it did not come easily to him. For he had not the 
glibness of a superficial man, being rather grave of speech and 
pondering his replies. Leaving his country duties and home with 
regret for the wider field of patriotism, Lord Plymouth will be 
remembered by the title to Spy’s drawing of him—‘ Works,’’ 
for his life is summed up by the words of Fuller in which the true 
nobleman is described : ‘‘ Our nobleman freely serves his country, 
counting his very work a sufficient reward.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TES’ MATCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA.— 
A .ETTER FROM JOHANNESBURG. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir, { think you may like to publish this letter 
from . friend of mine in Johannesburg, giving 

his in.pressions of the Test matches —E. M. 
‘““ This is test match week, and a test match 
iall place is an experience. London can 


inas 

bury test match and even a final cup tie, but 
here ‘ere is nothing else and ordinary life is at 
a standstill. A panic on change was narrowly 
averted. Groups of big chiefs were seen in 


rufled and excited conversation ; observations 
were overheard such as ‘ Silly ass, Jones,’ or 
‘Old woman, Brown.’ Since these gentlemen 
are the brains of the gold industry, it was felt 
that there had been some serious blunder in 
policy. There had, my God, there had. A 
meeting of the Philosophers’ Stone Syndicate 
had been called for half-past two on the second 
day of the match! What confidence, what 
confidence, I ask you, can there be when the 
destinies of a great community are at the mercy 
of men capable of acting thus foolishly and with- 
out thought for the morrow? This M.C.C. 
side seems to bear the same relation towards 
what ‘England’ used to be as college to 
‘varsity bats. ‘They do not score without some 
help from the bowler. Attewell would have 
bowled maidens at them all day. You remem- 
ber, perhaps, the light up here ; it has a curious 
transparent quality—rather like the winter 
light at St. Moritz, in which even Reggie 
Doherty was inclined to foozle his smashes to 
begin with. It worries every side that comes 
here from the coast—African teams as much 
as the touring teams from England and Australia. 
The wickets are matting on very hard ground, 
and whatever the ball does, it does quickly. 
The extra pace and the difficulty in sighting 
makes Johannesburg the Adelaide of South 
Africa for visiting teams. In one of the earlier 
matches the local googly bowler got down a 
couple that went straight through, and they 
bowled the batsmen as they would have bowled 
me; they just stood with their bats in the air, 
and made no attempt to stop them. I saw the 
fourth test match. I was well placed—as near 
behind the bowler’s arm as may be. All 
criticism of representative test match players is 
relative, but—their general competence admitted 
—I have been more struck by the moderate 
standard of the batting than by the excellence 
of the bowling. I call the batting moderate 
for two reasons. I saw hardly a run scored 
that the bowler did not give the batsman ; and 
although the outfield is very fast, hard-rolled 
sand, the men in the deep seemed able to get 
to almost everything, and there were very few 
boundary hits. There were plenty of drill 
book shots off the balls that asked for them 
straight to the man placed to stop them. The 
shots were made beautifully. The match, as 
you know, ended in an even draw. Four days’ 
full cricket—the rain did not interfere to count 
—yielded the equivalent of three completed 
innings, and a total of well under 1,200 runs. 
That the bowling could be hit we showed in 
the first hour of the last day, and they in the last 
hour. Test match cricket is becoming more 
.and more trench warfare. The Australians 
introduced it, but there always used to be 
bombers on both sides—bowlers as well as 
batsmen. Apparently if two sides are pretty 
evenly matched, and one of them adopts trench 
warfare, the other must do the same. Result, 
dull cricket. Fender, for us, will spend runs 
to buy wickets, while Catterall, for them, may 
turn »ut a history-making bat. Already, without 
bein: a hitter, he is not dependent on the bowler 
for h.s runs, and that can hardly be said for any 
othe player on either side. I see I wrote 
“Ferder, for us’; cricket does make for 
solid..rity out here ; you should see the fury of 
a Dite n—a man who hasn’t a word for 
leg-t 1eory in his language—when he realises 
that a home-born like me by ‘ us’ means the 
M.C.C. Cricket remains the same game, even 
to t! e accessories, wherever it is played. An 
irre. rent colonial revolutionary may substitute 
six oalls an over for five, but that is as far 
ash: dare go, At this match I discovered the 
dou’ le of the Oval policeman. He was on duty 
by : .e screen ; he shooed the small boys away ; 
he araded behind the bowler’s arm, and was 
ign niniously sent to sit down, But here we 
v- niggers. Hardly had the policeman made 
his »xit after his first turn, when the ineyitable 
nigier started across the screen balancing a box 
on \.is head. The crowd rose at him, but none 
rose quicker than the policeman, who took a run 
and a jump to land a ponderous kick on the place 
aPpointed.”” 


THE FIRST COMING OF THE TURKISH 
CIGARETTE. 
To THE EpiIrTor. 

Sir,—I think one of your older London readers 
may be able to vouchsafe, from recollections of 
London in the earlier Victorian days, some 
information to settle a question of interest to 
all who love the traditions of our wonderful 
city. Mr. Nicholas John Coundouris, a 
patriarch of eighty-seven, justly claimed the 
other day that he was the first to send to England 
(in 1858) bales of Turkish tobacco to be made 
into cigarettes. I have been discussing with 
one or two old friends where such cigarettes 
were to be purchased in the London of their 
youth. One declared for a shop near Leicester 
Square ; another affirms that it was in Glass- 
house Street. As for me, my own memories 
go back only to the time when King Edward, 
as Prince of Wales, created a flutter among 
sundry pious aunts of mine by smoking Turkish 
cigarettes in public. The cult of the Abdulla, 
now so widespread, is certainly of quite recent 
growth ; but just where the more frolicsome 
of our grandfathers bought Turkish tobacco 
is a puzzle. One of your readers, I feel sure, 
can tell us—RACHEL SUTTON. 


A TUNISIAN SCENE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph which I hope 
you may care to publish. It shows a snake 


remote a place. This particular brass, I believe, 
has had a narrow escape in this way. The 
monumental brass serves two purposes: it is 
an object of wonderful beauty in its finest 
examples, and it is a memorial to the dead. 
Thus the interference with it must necessarily 
be a very delicate task, and attention should be 
paid to all sides of the question—RICHMOND 
H. HEttyar. 





HOUSE MARTINS, 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—On February 17th two house martins 
arrived on the island of Tresco, one of the 
Scilly Isles, and were still there of the 23rd. 
It is quite possible that, owing to the mild 
winter, the birds never left Britain, but even so, 
I think it is the earliest record of the species 
for the British Isles——H. W. RoBINson. 

[This is probably the earliest record of the 

house martin in Great Britain.—Ep.] 


EARLY 


A WHITE-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—On previous occasions I have reported 
the occurrence of various birds that showed 
strong tendencies to albinism, and again a very 
striking example has come before my notice. 
An absolutely reliableinformant relates that there 
has recently been seen a blackbird having a pure 
white head. The rest of the body is of the 





A SNAKE CHARMER WITH HIS COBRA, 


charmer holding his African cobra. I took the 
photograph at Kairaman in Tunis.—V. L. 


PRESERVATION OF CHURCH BRASSES. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I read with interest your recent advice 
on the very important subject of the preservation 
of our church brasses, and agree with you when 
you state that the covering over of brasses with 
plate glass and all such protections which 
prevent access of the rubber are not popular 
with the archeologist. In my opinion, by far the 
best method of preservation is not in taking up 
the brasses bodily and removing them away 
from their original resting place, and often, Iam 
sorry to say, tearing the brass out of its ancient 
setting and screwing it into the wall or else- 
where, where it entirely loses all significance 
and meaning; nor in covering it with such 
protections as plate glass, and thus rendering 
it impregnable to the man who gains infinite 
pleasure from it. Better than these is the 
method so excellently exemplified in the village 
of Cowfold in N. Sussex, whose church contains 
the marvellous Nelond brass, one of the biggest 
and most beautiful brasses in the world, This 
is protected by its being covered with a thick 
matting, fitted with metal rods at each end, 
which are fitted into a slot and locked there 
when not in use. This also safeguards against 
danger of robbery, which is always present 
when the brass is of any great size and in so 


normal colour. I will not divulge the where- 
abouts of this valuable and interesting rarity, 
or some collector is sure to secure it for his 
museum ; or, what would be worse, it might 
be preserved simply as a “‘ curiosity,”’ to adorn 
the parlour of some householder who was 
utterly unappreciative of the real charm and 
scientific interest of this Golden-bill clad in 
ermine hood and sable cloak. It will suffice 
if I state that the bird has been seen in a certain 
park in Nottinghamshire. Nottinghamshire is 
a fairly extensive county!—C.irrorD W, 
GREATOREX. 


EARLY. WOODPIGEON’S EGG, 
To THE EpDITor, 

Sir,—I feel it might interest you to know that 

on the morning of the 22nd of last month I 

picked up the shell of a woodpigeon’s egg on 

the lawn here (Long Cross in Surrey), dropped 

after hatching.—M. 


AN 


A WONDERFUL DIGESTION. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Simr,—The cook brought me the contents of 
the crop of a hen pheasant killed here (near 
Alton in Hampshire) at the end of January 
last. The crop contained thirty-two sound 
hazel nuts and four beechmasts. Was - not 
this remarkable ?—Arcn. E. Scorr. 








TAME BEARS. 
To THE EpDITOR. 

Sir,—These bears hail from the Moldavian 
forests in the Carpathians. After being cap- 
tured and tamed, they were brought into the 
yard or compound (where, as in India, are 
the servants’ quarters) of the chateau de 
Comanesti, on the estate of the late Prince 
Ghika, in whose household I was at the time 
residing, and there photographed with their 
captors and some native boys by his sister, 
Princess Mavrocordato. These bears quickly 
proved tractable, but such is not always the 
case. In the grounds stood an empty bear-pit, 
and down by the lake was a forlorn-looking, 
villa-like “‘ bear-house,’’ which bore testimony 
to my statement. Not once, but many times, 
an attempt had been made to wean bears from 
their mountain haunts and to establish them in 
comfort and luxury; but, while by day they 
appeared to be in their ecstasy climbing the 
tree-poles provided for them in their spacious 
outdoor dwellings and eating gleefully of the 
many dainties offered them, by night they were 
working stealthily and laboriously with but one 
intent, and that to regain their freedom by 
burrowing underground. When the supreme 
moment came, the bears shook off the fetters 
of civilisation and avenged themselves in real 
earnest. It was always a fight to the death; 
but, sad to say, too often an unfortunate man, 
woman or child suffered before the offending 
bear or bears could be shot. So a decree 
rightly went forth that the Bruin family was 
to be for ever expelled from the distinguished 
area of the park. So much for the “ tame” 
bears !—IsaBeEL TRUMPER. 


“MUFFIN BELL” OF BRAZIL. 
To THE EpITor. 


Simr,—Here in the north of Brazil it is the 
custom to buy one’s meat—but meat only— 


THE 








A BARGAIN IN DELICACIES. 


from the butcher. All the offal, tongue, tail, and 
so on, are sold by another man. This man has 
all this stuff on a tray, which he carries on his 
head ; as he walks along hawking this disgusting- 
looking stuff he rings a bell and utters a most 
peculiar cry. The word for offal is ‘‘ miudo.” 
This word sounds like this when shouted : 
** Mi u-u-u-u do!” The photograph shows 
the man on his rounds.—D. Josson. 


‘OLD JOHNNY.” 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—Old Comber, who does odd jobs when he 
can, had not been seen for some days, so I 
looked in at his cottage to enquire how he was. 
I found him sitting by the fire and asked what 
was the matter. ‘Old Johnny has been 
running his finger down my back,” replied 
the old man, with a shake of the head. ‘“‘ Old 
Johnny ”’ is one of the many names applied by 
Sussex folk to the ague. This complaint® is 
still prevalent in the marshy parts of the county, 
among the old people. Though it is very 
difficult to prove, there are still a few who 
believe in the efficacy of a charm to drive away 
the “ Axey ”’ or “‘ Old Johnny.” This charm 
has to be written on a three-cornered piece of 
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CAPTIVES FROM THE CARPATHIANS. 


paper and must be worn round the neck till 
it drops off. It runs as follows : 


** Ague, ague, I thee defy, 
Three days shiver, 
Three days shake, 
Make me well for Jesus’ sake !”’ 


The old inhabitants call ague medicine 

‘* charm-stuff,”’ as distinguished carefully from 
what they call ‘‘ physical medicine.” 
means medicine out of a bottle, but is quite 
distinct from “‘ doctors’ stuff,’’ which means a 
tonic. A few old folk can still be found who 
believe in the spider as a cure for the ague. 
If used as a charm, the spider is placed in a 
nutshell and hung round the neck in a black silk 
bag. But a spider may be taken internally. 
In that case, she must be rolled up in her own 
cobweb and swallowed like a pill! Ague must 
be carefully distinguished from rheumatism, 
which one old woman called ‘‘a newfangled 
complaint.”” When she was a girl it was always 
spoken of as the “ rheumatics,” and all the 
old folk call it by that name to this day. 
**When I’m eat up with the rheumatics, I 
goos out an’ steals a tater,’’ declared an ancient 
female. ‘‘ Then I carries it in my pocket till 
the rheumatics be gone.”’ The old folk had no 
faith in the power of doctors to cure the com- 
plaint. As one old man put it: ‘‘I don’t set 
much store by the doctors. I’m one for the yarbs, 
and Paul Podger’s what I goos by.”” Paul Podger 
is not the name of a quack, but the common term 
for the polypodium fern !—L. F. Ramsey. 


JACK SPRAT. 
To THE EpDITOoR. 


Sir,—The sprat season now drawn to a close 
has been the best in living memory. Un- 
limited supplies have come inshore, and there 










That 


has hardly been a day when the full fleet could 
not proceed to the grounds and come back 
heavily Jaden with the precious cargo. Not 
always as precious as it might be, however, 
for there would be a daily race back to port to 
get on top of the market and so be in front of 
the frequently recurring gluts. A small fishing 
smack with its crew of three would bring back 
after a successful voyage, all in the twenty-four 
hour compass, a round hundred bushels; 
sometimes there would be nearer two hundred, 
the larger vessels occasionally scoring the three 
hundred. The price would range around 
1s. gd., the demand being largely due to the 
new industry of curing, one station alone 
producing per week some 6,000 barrels of 
four bushels each. This is in addition to the 
consumption of fresh fish by markets all over 
the country; but, alas! when all demands 
have been met there is no resource but to sell 
the remaining catch for manure. The dressing 
varies around forty-five bushels per acre, at 
a cost of about as many shillings ; but, curiously 
enough, the fertilising effect benefits the suc- 
ceeding crop only. The curing and barrelling 
of sprats for use by way of a hors d’euvre or 
as a relish with bread and butter has shown 
considerable advance in recent years, but mainly 
under the stimulus of Continental demand. 
In Norway, Sweden, Germany and Russia the 
food they represent is highly esteemed not 
only as a delicacy, but as a nourishing diet. 
Few in this country have ever heard of the 
dried sprat, let alone tasted its aromatic flavour. 
Hence it was left to an enterprising Scandi- 
navian to teach us the mystery of its prepara- 
tion. The pickling fluids were mixed according 
to his recipes, the drying and all other processes 
conducted under his vigilant superintendence, 
the treatment varying according to whether 
the result is for early or delayed use.—M. B 
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*ROM A FOSTER CHILD OF FRANCE’ 


NE wonders whether it be simple nature or concealed 
art that enables Mme. Duclaux, in a phrase that may 
be brief almost to baldness, to bring a whole scenery 
to mind, as in the first two lines of this book : 


O Spring of Eighteen-ninety-four ! 
Bright miracle of sun and rain ! 


I: is a power that she reserves for great occasions. In “ The 
Death of the Wye” it is absent. The poem flows softly as a 
siream ; 


The river Wye goes out to sea 
By stealth, in silent secrecy : 
Among the hills she winds and wends, 
And wanders by the sombre woods, 
And cleaves a way in circling bends 
Through mountain solitudes. 


‘The poems are not strictly divided into Images and Meditations, 
but they, nevertheless, justify the title of the book ; for instance, 
the piece called “ Song ” has, in its firm outline, the merit of 
a piece of lovely statuary : 


I saw Youth upon the hills 
Passionate and lonely, 

One great sob his bosom fills— 
“Love me! Ah—me only!” 


Age I met down yonder way, 
Crooning like a mother, 

Where the little children play : 
““Love ye one another!” 


The best poem in the book is the one entitled “ Old Age,” 
which was printed in Country Lire in February, 1922. It is 
a brave and even humorous little poem in which the writer 
is able, with a smile on her lips, to note those signs of approaching 
age which in most cases excite a feeling either of rebellion or 
self-pity. In her first stanza she gives a keynote to the poem : 


That image in the looking-glass— 
Wan face and watery eye— 
*Tis scant use grumbling— 
But is it, is it I? p 


It is a lament that seems to ascend from the very lips of Nature. 
All is looked at straight in the face, but with no grumbling or 
rebellion. Eyes have grown dim— 


A mist envelops trees and grass ; 
We falter on the stair, 
Halting, stumbling, 
As though a trap lay there. 


Memory, too, is beginning to fail, and cannot distinguish 
between the generations— 


And, if we join the mirth, alas! 
We mingle Jacks and Johns, 
Confusing, jumbling 
The fathers with the sons 


Yet there is consolation— 


Beneath the dust the years amass 
Survive delights and powers : 
An old wall, crumbling, 
Is full of gilly-flowers. 


In strong contrast is ‘‘ A Scotch Reel,” written to celebrate 
the Entrée des Highlanders a4 Melun, September, 1914: 


Dance, since ye’re dancing, William, 
Dance, oop and doon ! 

Set to your partners, William, 
We'll play the tune! 


See, make a. bow to Paris! 
Here’s Antwerp Toon! 

Off to the Gulf of Riga, 
Back to Verdoon ! 

Aye—but I’m thinking, laddie, 
Ye’ll use your shoon. 


The scenery of the war is painted as no one has done it. 
It may be remembered that in 1916 a great slaughter took place 
in the fields of beetroot. Mme. Duclaux contrasts the sight 
with her memory of beetroot in Touraine in the old days : 


. . « When, for miles across the plain, 

The sunflower-artichoke, in all the fields, 

Bends to the wind and rises, waves and yields 
Like Paradisal palms all tipped with stars ; 

When shrivelling prunes are ranged on hurdle bars ; 
When the last grape is gathered for the vat ; 
When in the byre the stabled kine grow fat ; 
When pumpkins, wide as waggon-wheels, all gold, 
Are piled about the gates of barn and fold, 

In wise provision for the winter’s dearth: 

My beetroot then half-rises from the earth. 


By a gentle gradation the fields of beet are brought before us 


when war’s deadly procession has trampled over the fields and 
left the dead behind : 


Those broad leaves streamed o’er many a hero’s head, 
O’er many a poet’s—sheltered Péguy dead 

At Villeroy ; and on the Flemish plain, 

Where thousands fell, half drowned in flood and rain, 
Half buried in the mire, my Beetroot, you 

(More than the cypress, more than bay or yew, 
Garland and shroud of soldiers in their grave) 

Spread o’er their huddled forms a wide funereal wave. 


We could write out all these poems without being wearied, 
but probably enough has been said to make those who appreciate 
real poetry turn to the book for themselves, 


* Images and Meditations: A Book of Poems, by Mary 
Duclaux. (Fisher Unwin.) 





Men Like Gods, by H. G. Wells. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 


A WITTY reviewer once summed up a certain author in a simile that 
strikes us as being much more applicable to Mr. Wells: on the car of 
progress he is not content with a place beside the driver’s wheel ; his 
passionate eagerness leads him to travel on the cow-catcher. From that 
advanced position he shouts and waves directions to an astonished world 
as the car passes. Naturally, astonishment causes that pedestrian world 
to stand temporarily still and observe the spectacle of Mr. Wells flashing 
by on his cow-catcher, so that he evidently numbers himself, rather 
sadly, among those referred to in this book as ‘‘ a few writers and teachers 
who produced results at present untraceable.”” But there can be no 
doubt that the results are there, that Mr. Wells (some time after he has 
lost sight of us standing agape) is one of the most powerful influences 
of our day in encouraging those of us who are already struggling, through 
opposing crowds, in his direction, in quickening loiterers and the faint- 
hearted, even in turning some of us completely round and giving us 
a new objective, a new hope. Men Like Gods introduces us, by an adroit 
use of modern scientific discoveries, to a Utopia. In small matters 
this Utopia, like so many of its predecessors, is sometimes unconvincing, 
but that is almost immaterial because the book is really an inspired 
book, and, consequently, a very moving book. Itis inspired by a rushing, 
mighty wind of belief—belief in man’s supreme potentialities, in his 
infinite capacity for recovery from disaster and for spiritual progress, 
“* thanks to a certain obscure and indomitable righteousness in the blood 
of the human type.”” The book, on the wings of this sustained passion 
and imaginative insight, soars to heights that Mr. Wells has never sur- 
passed and seldom equalled. All his old gifts are brought into the 
service of the book: his concise, vivid character-drawing, his capacity 
for evolving tensely exciting situations, his adorable humour; and in 
addition there is that genuinely awe-inspiring flame of pure passion. 
For Mr. Wells, in these days, is a man who has seen a vision—seen it 
over and over again, each time with growing clearness ; and he is deter- 
mined that, as far as the vehement efforts of one highly gifted mind can 
accomplish that end, we shall see it, too. The years that, like great black 
oxen, tread the world and trample most of us under their passing feet are 
powerless against Mr. Wells. | He simply brushes the oxen impatiently 
aside because he has not time for them, because he has to get on with 
telling us about his vision, his triumphant certainty, voiced by Mr. 
Barnstaple, the principal character in the book. ‘‘ Though he himself 
had to starve and die like a beast fallen into a pit, nevertheless Utopia 
triumphed and would triumph. The grabbers and fighters, the persecu- 
tors and patriots, the lynchers and boycotters and all the riff-raff of 
short-sighted human violence, crowded on to final defeat. ; 
Only the true thing grows, the truth, the clear idea, year by year and age 
by age, slowly and invincibly as a diamond grows amidst the darkness 
and pressures of the earth, or as the dawn grows amidst the guttering 
lights of some belated orgy.’’ And those two metaphors are significant, 
too. Mr. Wells is no longer afraid of beauty or shy of poetry. He 
pours these also into the service of his vision, so that there are passages 
in the book that catch the breath with their loveliness, others that dim 
the eyes for their poignancy. ‘‘ All my days the nostalgia of Utopia 
will distress me,”’ cries Mr. Barnstaple, as he is about to return, volun- 
tarily yet sadly, to earth. ‘‘ And uphold you,” returns a Utopian. 
It is true ; true not only of Mr. Barnstaple but of Mr. Wells. In this 
book he has travelled so far that he comes back to earth a stranger and 
a sojourner ; but most surely, most beautifully, his nostalgia of Utopia 
has upheld him as he wrote. Voiek. 


The Middle Ages, by F. Funck-Brentano. ‘Translated by Elizabeth 
O’Neill. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

THIS, the penultimate volume to be published of the National History 
of France, has been written by that eminent scholar, and editor of the 
series, M. Funck-Brentano. The aim of the series is to cover the 
salient points of each period in essays sufficiently knit together to be 
coherent to one unacquainted with history, interspersed with essays 
on the art, economics and sociologics of the time. So far as possible, 
original sources are allowed to speak for themselves ; thus, in this volume, 
which opens with an account of the birth of the feudal idea which 
dominates the whole period, we find a wealth of quotation from the 
trouveres and chroniclers. It is very disappointing, however, to find 
every one of these extracts translated out of their rich, sonorous language 
into very thin English, of which the only merit is that it does not try 
to be poetry. The great value and charm of the extracts in their original 
form are completely lost. Possibly the publishers of the English version 
felt that to give the extracts in their original form with translations 
at the bottom of the pages would make the volume too bulky, but 
such a policy could not have added more than thirty pages to one of 550. 
The book itself is sound historically, if we allow for an ardent 
patriotism that makes no mention of such matters as the vandalism of 
the Crusaders in the taking of Constantinople, while heaping ignominy 
upon the Eastern Empire, and is a spirited summary of the most 
romantic epoch probably in all history. 
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THE BOX HILL FUND 


SOME INTERESTING LETTERS. 


BOX HILL AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
S1r,—We have noted with much interest the appeal which has been 
started in your columns for the acquisition of further land at Box Hill. 
As it is not stated definitely in the appeal that the land will be vested in 
the National Trust, although I presume that this will be the case, as has 
been done with the remainder of the land, I have had various enquiries 
from possible subscribers who are in doubt on this point, and I should 
be glad if you would let me know whether I am correct in my assump- 
tion. If so, I would suggest that perhaps it would be well to make it 
perfectly clear to the general public in some further announcement.— 
S. H. Hamer, Secretary, The National Trust. 

[The money has been collected on the clear understanding that the 
land is to be purchased for the nation. It would, therefore, pass 
automatically into the care of the National Trust. That it should be 
eventually so disposed of has been and is the intention of those who have 
been instrumental in obtaining subscriptions—Ep.] 


BOX HILL AS A SANCTUARY. 


S1r,—I notice your praiseworthy appeal in Country Lire on behalf 
of the purchase of further portions of Box Hill for the public. As one 
who has been intimately acquainted with the hill and its surroundings 
for the last forty years, may I venture to point out a matter which, 
in my humble opinion, is of considerable importance to the public, 
and one which the Committee seem to have lost sight of. Box Hill 
offers itself as a sanctuary for wild life, both animal and vegetable, 
and there is no place in Surrey, to my knowledge, which provides such 
an excellent opportunity of study for the naturalist, provided only that 
it is made a sanctuary for wild life. Unfortunately, I hear that the per- 
secution and extermination of wild things is still going on as it did 
when the hill was “ preserved ”’ for shooting purposes, and that a colony 
of badgers whose home has existed for very many years in the ‘‘ Whites ” 
is now to be dug out and destroyed. The fox, badger, otter and, in 
my early days, the marten and polecat were occupants of Box Hill, 
together with several species of our now nearly extinct birds of prey. 
The merlin, hobby, and even the peregrine falcon I have observed on 
Box Hill, and perhaps they would return if only they were preserved 
as they should be now that the hill is no longer dominated by shooting 
interests. Surely the opportunity for studying natural history should 
be included in the general scheme, and the hill made a much desired 


sanctuary for wild life, to which it lends itself so admirably! I thoug it 
of sending my mite towards the fund, but cannot do so until I he:r 
that something is done on the lines suggested.—H. R. Taytor, F.Z.‘, 

[The land will be handed over to the National Trust. \We tru ¢ 
a condition will be that it be a sanctuary for all wild life —Ep.] 
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RIVIERA TENNIS NOTES 


THE TOURNAMENT AT MENTON: MLLE. LENGLEN’S VICTORY. 


OT for two years has Mlle. Lenglen contested the 

annual tournament at Menton, and this year the event 

proved to be yet another triumph for the World’s 

Lady Champion. Menton is a very beautiful place, 

and the lawn tennis and croquet club is a delicious 
spot. There were mornings of bright spring sunshine, with 
soft white clovds floating against the mountains, in air that 
was full of light from the dazzling sea and heavy with the scent 
of flowers. Then, in the afternoons, a cold wind came down from 
the Alps, inky clouds gathered and rain drove players and 
spectators alike to shelter, inveighing against a wicked climate 
that deliberately deceived them and spoiled their sport. Indeed, 
there were contrast and rich variety of life at Menton, as elsewhere 
on the Riviera, sufficient to fill and thrill and charm the heart 
of the most jaded worldling. 

I wonder if even the ancient Greeks attained such beauty 
and grace of movement, such perfect poise and suppleness of 
limb, as are seen in first-class tennis to-day. Watching Mlle. 
Lengien dispose of her opponents one after the other, it seemed 
that nothing could be more spontaneous and infallible than her 
movements in relation to the ball. If she had the sheer physical 
strength, the force of muscle with which some men are endowed, 
she would probably be their superior at tennis; but it is just 
in this matter of brute force that the best men still have the 
advantage even over such a player as the World’s Lady 
Champion. She reached the final of the Ladies’ Singles with 
the loss of only one game in eight sets, defeating Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite in the semi-final 6—o, 6—o. It was Miss Cadle, 
who won against Mrs. Mallory at Menton, to whom fell the 
honour of scoring one game off the World’s Champion in this 
event. 

The other semi-final in the Ladies’ Singles at Menton was 
a very exciting match in which Miss McKane defeated Miss Ryan 
in three hard-fought sets. Miss Ryan, it will be recollected, was 
also beaten in three sets by Miss McKane at Monte Carlo, and 
Mlle. Lenglen herself considered that Miss Ryan’s chances of 
reaching the final at Menton were distinctly good. In the first 
set she led 5—2, but then her game suddenly weakened, while 
Miss McKane, who had been uncertain at first, settled down to 
her work and took the set at 7—5, a remarkable performance 
against Miss Ryan, who is herself exceptionally good at retrieving 
alosing game. One then expected Miss McKane to win the second 
set and the match without much difficulty, but her opponent 
again played brilliantly and ran away with this set, 6—2. Miss 
McKane, however, like all really good players, has always some- 


thing extra in reserve for extreme emergencies, and in the final 
set she showed her best form, driving and volleying with force 
and precision, while Miss Ryan made too many errors to enable 
her to come within striking distance of winning, the final score 
being 6—z2 to Miss McKane. 

The final was very exciting, for Miss McKane stood up to 
Mile. Lenglen and gave her a hard fight of it, but the play was 
perhaps, on the whole, a little disappointing. In the first set 
nothing very unexpected happened, Mile. Lenglen winning 
6—2 and ending confidently after beginning rather uncertainly. 
The fun began when Miss McKane took the first two games in 
the second set. The French lady went to 3—2, the English one 
squared the match, and then Mille. Lenglen went to 5—3 and was 
within a point of the set. Miss McKane, however, never gave 
up and fought on to make the match five all. Mlle. Lenglen, 
with a supreme effort, won a love game and became love forty 
in the seventh. She threw the match away by missing an easy 
one, let Miss McKane get to deuce, and then finally asserted 
herself to win 7—5. 

The match between Leighton Crawford and R. Lycett in 
the semi-final of the Men’s Singles was an interesting one and 
resulted in the former player reaching the final with a score of 
6—4, 6—4. Lycett took the lead in the first set, while Crawford 
was rather erratic. However, before the end of this set things 
were the other way round, Lycett making errors, while Crawford 
settled down to a game that was both steady and severe. It was 
by no means Lycett’s errors alone that decided this contest. He 
made more than he should have done, probably because he had 
only just arrived on the Riviera and had not had time to get 
used to the conditions, but his opponent was both active and 
accurate and at times almost impossible to pass at the net. 
He attacked constantly and for the most part successfully, being 
undismayed when his adversary passed or lobbed him. After 
failing to score by attacking at the net it requires a good deal of 
moral courage to try again instead of falling back to the base line, 
and it is largely on this account that Gordon Lowe is able to 
beat almost everybody. It must not be supposed that I do not 
admire his game; on the contrary, it is his wonderful powers 
of defence both in the matter of passing shots and in his recoveries 
of the smashes that his opponents are able to make that enable 
him almost invariably to bring them down to his own steady 
game and beat them at it. 

In the final Gordon Lowe beat Crawford once again, in a 
match in which he had always a little better of it in the 
matter of steadiness. CEecIL B. WaATERLOw. 
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N_ last week’s issue of COUNTRY 

LirE it was explained how an old 

Herefordshire barn that had fallen 

into disuse was transported to a 

site near Oxford and made into 
the house called ‘‘Hammels.” Our 
principal concern now is with the 
interior of the house, but before going 
on to say something of the principal 
rooms I would digress a little on the 
subject of modern house design and 
draughtsmanship, because there are 
some houses which seem so completely 
the product of the architect’s pencil, 
while others seem, equally, the product 
of building pure and simple, perhaps 
with the roughest of sketches as a basis. 
‘Hammels,” being old and new, is 
the result of both the foregoing, for 
there can be little doubt that its struc- 
ture was originally set out only in a 
very rough and ready way, whereas its 
adaptation in the modern architect’s 
office has, necessarily, involved precise 
draughtsmanship. 

There is a passage in Mr. A. E. 
Street’s ‘‘ Memoir” of his celebrated 
father, George Edmund Street, which 
may be aptly quoted in connection with 
what has been said above. “ My 
father’s powers as a sketcher,” he says, 
“were of a very remarkable kind. 
a He never sketched for mere 
sketching’s sake. He was essentially 
the architect, not the architectural 
draughtsman And there was 
the same certainty and the same perfect 
co-operation of hand and eye in his 
original work as in his sketches. For 
some time he drew all his full-size 
mouldings in ink—a conclusive testi- 
mony, if there were no other, of his 
self-reliance. He had no first thoughts 
and second thoughts about a thing, but he decided -rapidly 
and once for all what would be suitable; and his hand was 
engaged in registering before the brain had ceased creating, 
so that in making his details, or even his general designs, there 
was a complete absence of hesitation or tentativeness. He had, 
in truth (and of all his qualities it was the highest and rarest), 
that great power of instantaneous and complete mental con- 
ception which but few men can lay claim to.” 

This relation between architecture and draughtsmanship 
has a very pertinent application to-day, and since under modern 
conditions it is not possible to build a house without precise 
drawings—drawings on which estimates can be obtained, 
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FROM THE LOWER TERRACE. 


working drawings for the contractor, and detail drawings for 
each individual craftsman—that architect must be counted 
fortunate who has the conception of mind and the skill of hand 
that Street possessed. 

There are some houses which seem the embodiment of a 
sketch, by which I mean that they have a free quality about 
them, an absence of stiff lines; they are not pocketed into 
compartments; and they give the impression of having grown 
gently into being rather than of having sprung up abruptly and 
entire. ‘‘ Hammels” has this air, both within and without, 
principally in the great living-room, where the size and 
structure of the old barn are fully displayed. 
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A reference to the plans will show how the 
barn has been adapted and apportioned. Mid- 
way in its length on the north side the hall and 
staircase have been set. The kitchen and service 
quarters are placed to the left, the dining-room 
adjoins, then comes the library, and on the right 
is the living-room, which occupies the major 
space. 

There is a marked diversity of treatment 
in all three rooms. In the dining-room the barn 
structure is forgotten. We come upon a scheme 
that exhibits modern decorative ideas in colour 
and form. It is orderly without being formal, 
somewhat reminiscent of the elegance of the 
eighteenth century, yet enlivened by ideas 
of our own day. The room is nearly square, 
with a square bay window overlooking the 
garden. It is tight-carpeted in blue, has gaily 
painted furniture, and a background the colour 
of old parchment, the walls having been finished 
with white Keene’s cement and afterwards wax 
polished ; a most pleasant surface and colour 
being thus achieved. Japanese colour prints, 
hung by tasselled cords from a rail, are sym- 
metrically arranged on the walls, some in pairs 
on either side of a Japanese lantern, whose gay 
tassel adds a note of bright colour. 

The adjoining room, the library, is of quite 
another character. Here we return rather more 
to an earlier manner which the barn itself 
suggests, but there is still an appropriate orderli- 
ness and studied sense of arrangement which 
belongs to a room devoted to study and writing. 
Here, too, we see a considerable use of elm 
which is noteworthy in other parts of the 
house. Elm is a wood that has gone out of 
favour because it has gained the reputation of 
being difficult to work and uncertain when set 
in place; but it was employed very extensively 
in England in the days when shiploads of sawn 
timber did not come over the North Sea from 
Sweden, Russia and Finland. Latterly, with 
the high price of foreign timber, there has been 
some revival in the use of home-grown elm, 
and when the work has been in skilful hands, 
as it was at ‘“ Hammels,” the result is entirely 
satisfactory. In this house we find elm used for 
a variety of purposes. The whole of the outside 
weather-boarding is formed with it, and inside, 
the panelling, woodwork and floors are carried 
out in elm. In the library, panels are used 
both on the walls and ceiling, the ceiling being 
lightly beamed and the joints of the panels 
covered with fillets. 

A couple of steps lead up from the hall 
into the living-room, which is the chief feature 
of the house. The two illustrations on this 
page show the room—as well as the camera 
can, but, necessarily, the great height prevents 
any single view that will embrace the whole. 
Here we see revealed the real structure of the 
barn, its wall framing, the great beams that 
span it, the roof purlins and rafters, and the 
struts that maintain stability. We see the old 
builder’s oaken craft, the beams adzed roughly 
into shape, the timber framing pegged with 





new tree nails. The original roof covering was, and 
£6 PY fleas is, of stone slates, but th f 

De hy is, of stone slates, but there was, of course, no 

) plaster filling between the beams. This is a 

AX is modern expedient and the best that could be 


devised, for the bare covering of weather- 
boards would have made an unsuitable interior 
finish. 

At the west end a high bay window, reaching 
up to the cross-beam, has been constructed, its 
lower panels filled with casement lights in large 
panes, its upper panels filled with lattice glazing, 
whereon some heraldic glass is effectively set ; 
and high up in the gable is another window, a 
square one, also filled with lattice glazing. 

On the opposite side of the room a balcony 
has been constructed, opening out from Lady 
Keeble’s bedroom, of which a view is shown on 
the next page. Above the main beam is a large 
picture of The Crucifixion, by Mr. Charles 
TWO: VIEWS OF THE LIVING-ROOM. Ricketts, and built out from one corner of the 
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om is a fireplace ingle. It is not, 
owever, in my opinion, an altogether 
.appy treatment, inasmuch as the actual 
ireplace is rather diminutive for so 
ge a room. In this living-room one 
vould expect, rather, a fireplace of 
-oodlier proportions, though admittedly 
mn a gargantuan scale it would mean an 
‘xpensive item in fuel. In any case 
here would be need of the radiators 
vhich have been provided to render the 
‘oom comfortable, these radiators doing 
ilent service behind slatted enclosures, 
so that they do not intrude themselves 
upon the eye. 

The floor is entirely of elm, and 
laid with such skill that the most critica! 
could find no fault with it, its colour, 
after waxing, being quite beautiful and 
the surface good. 

Upstairs, on the first floor are half 
a dozen bedrooms, with a couple of 
bathrooms; but there is no occasion 
to make special comment about these, 
with the exception of Lady Keeble’s 
own room, here illustrated. It does not 
conform to any particular style, furni- 
ture and decorative features of different 
kinds, both old and new, English and 
foreign, being mingled. ‘The south side 
of the room overlooks the garden and 
the rolling country beyond, and the 
large casement windows have been so 
constructed that they can be turned 
completely back and out of sight, thus 
giving an entirely unobstructed view 
of the landscape. 

Of the rest there is little to add, 
but from what has already been said 
it will be realised, not only how success- 
ful has been this reconstruction of an 
old barn, regarded from the architec- 
tural point of view, but also what unusual 
character has been achieved in its 
principal rooms. 

R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


LATE GEORGIAN HOUSES 


Four years ago Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, 
F.R.I.B.A.. who may be regarded as the 
sponsor of the small Georgian house, 
produced a book containing 100 plates of 
selected examples, a book that was very well 
received. The examples shown in it were 
all of exteriors. Now comes a second volume 
consisting of photographic plates of Late 
Georgian interiors, with a most admirable 
series of measured drawings, the photo- 
graphs by Mr. F. R. Yerbury, the drawings 
by Mr. J. D. M. Harvey. 

In his introduction, Mr. Ramsey says : 
“* We may gaze with wonder upon the elegant 
splendour of a great Adam saloon .. . 
and we hasten to add our quota of praise to 
the skill of the architect, but when our 
visit to the great house is over, and we return 
to our own modest Georgian house, or visit 
that of a friend, we are refreshed by the 
simplicity of the less pretentious dwelling. 
The small square hall with its gracious 
staircase, the six-panelled doors with their 
delicately reeded architraves and neat brass 
rim locks, the exquisitely proportioned 
plaster cornices—all have a welcoming and 
homely air, and as we gratefully rest in front 
of the old hob grate and admire the propor- 
tions and detail of the Adam mantelpiece, 
we feel we understand why he who builds 
a Versailles must perforce erect a Trianon!” 

There is this, too, to be said about the 
Late Georgian house, that when it is fully 
understood—and it can only be understood 
by painstaking study and measurement— 
it is possible to use it to-day in a way that 
makes anew thing. Mr. Ramsey’s own work, 
done in conjunction with Professor Adshead, 
at Kennington and elsewhere, offers a striking 
illustration of this. It is work imbued by 
the Late Georgian spirit, but no mere copyism. 
It is individual work, yet the individuality 
is such that it merges into the prototype, and 
as such we can fully admire it. 

SmaLt Houses OF THE LATE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD, 1750-1820. Vol. 11. London: The 
Architectural Press. 100 plates. 25s. net. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


PANELLING AND PLASTERWORK. 


HEN the builder leaves the walls of a newly built 
house it is roughly finished with a coat of plaster. 
We have been accustomed from the early nineteenth 
century to cover this surface with paint or paper- 
hangings, forgetting the earlier method of clothing 
a permanent lining of wainscot 
or plaster. Paperhangings, which efface the architectural lines 
of a room, began to rival wood and stucco in the middle years 
of the eighteenth century, and later carried all before them 
from their initial cheapness: so that in a twentieth century 


it with an interioy architecture 





eighteenth century ; but this room seems often to have serve 
as the dining-room, in which light can be concentrated on the tab! . 
There was a consensus of opinion in the eighteenth century os 
to the superiority of light rooms. Chatsworth was far too sombic 
for Horace Walpole’s taste, with its storied, richly colour 
ceilings and oak-panelled walls, and architects did not conteit 
themselves with merely expressing this preference. Carr decide | 
to remove the old dark wainscot from Cannon Hall and finis 
it with stucco painted “‘ green or some other pretty colour, ’ 
and Henry Holland covered the wainscoted picture gallery ; 





PANELLING AND PLASTERWORK AT BEACON HOUSE. 


house a wainscoted room is a rarity and stuccoed decoration 
uncommon. 

If either wood or stucco is chosen as a vevétement for walls, 
a question of colour is involved as well as substance. Before 
the adequate heating of houses stucco, which strikes cold to the 
touch and promotes condensation, had its disadvantages in the 
long English winter, whereas wood had the merit of keeping 
out the cold, which recommended it to the common-sense of 
English builders. But, though warm, oak-wainscoted walls, 
left unpainted, absorb light, and it became the practice in the 
eighteenth century to paint nearly all wainscot a white or a light 
colour. There are exceptions to this rational custom. Smith 
of Warwick, it seems, preferred to have at least one room wain- 
scoted in unpainted oak in the houses he built in the early 


Althorp with paint and paper to the entire satisfaction of Lady 
Spencer, who found that at last her room was “ lightsome.”’ 
Though the term “‘ panelling ” has now acquired the meaning 
of wood-panelling, both stucco and wood can be used for the 
system of dividing the wall surface into even compartments 
by mouldings. In the early Tudor period panels were rarely as 
much as 12ins. in width, and formed a continuous and unbroken 
wall surface. In the Elizabethan period a more systematic 
architectural treatment begins, and wainscoting is divided 
into compartments by pilasters of a free classic order, thus 
introducing valuable vertical lines into the composition. In 
a very remarkable room from Exeter, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which is typical of fine West Country carving, 
the pilasters are carved with scrolls of vine or acanthus 
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diversified with well modelled grotesques and terminal figures, and 
1e frieze-panels are also vigorously fantastic. More usually the 
ilasters are carved with a flat strapwork which has the appear- 
rce of an applied fret. The use of paint upon the surface 
eclined, though details were emphasised by gilding and colour, 
nd the rich “‘ feathering ’’ of the panels must have been chosen 
yr its decorative effect. At Lyme Park in Cheshire and at 
‘jssington in Derbyshire there are rooms in which the wainscoted 
arface is varied by a tier of interlaced arches rising from pilasters. 
‘he desire for greater light within doors becomes evident as the 
eventeenth century advances, and by the middle of that period 
‘here are several instances of white-painted wainscot, as in the 


| 
] 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE 


music-room at Lamport (1654). With the large-panel system, 
which was the rule in the later Renaissance, vertical lines 
are, again, stressed, even when classical pilasters are not 
introduced ; and the bold scale of the system, of which the 
larger upper panel varies from about 3ft. to 4ft. 6ins. in width, 
the pleasant light and shade formed by the projecting mouldings, 
the brown of the English, the deep ruddy hue of the Norwegian 
oak—then a favoured material—are constant factors. The 
joining of the broad panels is most skilfully carried out: in 
certain instances the ray is carried from one unit to another, 
so that from a distance the junction is not visible. Though 
a certain number of rooms were marbled or painted, a steady 
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preference for unpainted oak evidently existed. Pine wainscot 
of the eighteenth century, which was made to be painted, is 
now usually stripped and waxed, and-in this state the surface 
and colour, if free from too many knots, are charming. The 
absence of knots, and the effective grain render this eighteenth 
century wainscot far pleasanter as an exposed surface than 
any modern pine procurable. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century fixed open or 
enclosed cupboards for serviceable and ornamental china were 
a new and desirable feature of wainscoted rooms. ‘“‘ Every 
corner is improved for cupboards and necessaries,’ writes an 
attentive traveller up and down England in the reign of 


OF WALL TREATMENT. 


“e 


William III and Anne, ‘“ and the doors to them made suitable 
to the wainscot.’’ A favourite position for these alcoves or 
recesses was on either side of the chimneypiece ; but, whatever 
their position, they break up the monotony of the wall planes 
and introduce a pleasant play of light and shade in their curved 
and enriched interiors. The surfaces of such china niches or 
shelved cupboards were originally painted or marbled, with gilt 
details. In certain fine examples the semi-hemispherical head 
is carved with a shell or scrollwork, while the shelves are supported 
on carved and pierced brackets similar to those overlaying the 
returns of treads in staircases. In the alcove cupboard (Fig. 3) 
the panelled structure below the surbase moulding is a fixture ; 
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ALCOVE CUPBOARD IN PINE, FROM CHANTRY HOUSE, 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


The property of Messrs. Gill and Reigate. 


the carved shell in the semi-dome and the larger ribbed shell 
within the broken pediment, the trusses supporting the entabla- 
ture, are delicately and crisply carved. The piece, which is of 
pine and entirely free from knots, comes from the Chantry House, 
Newark-on-Trent, an old house which was demolised a few years 
ago. In the pinewood alcove, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, there are beautifully carved brackets to the shaped 
shelves, and pierced brackets to the lowest shelf; and the carving 
of the Hicks arms—no doubt originally painted in its proper 
tinctures—within a scrolled cartouche must have added to 
its effect when first set up, in the early eighteenth century, 
in Bristol. 

Whether left in the pleasant surface of stripped and waxed 
pine or painted and marbled, such cupboards form an effective 
background for china and favoured ornaments or necessaries 
for the dinner-table. They served as a subsidiary sideboard 
before the development of the side board proper, as we can guess 
by inventories in which knives and forks in shagreen cases, 
cruets, sugar-pots, are recorded as standing on the “ beaufait,’’ 
as it was usually termed. The word is defined in 1748 as ‘“‘a 
handsome open cupboard or repository for plate, glass, china, 
etc.; which are put there for ornament or convenience of serv- 
ing the table.’’ There are plainer examples in the United States, 
such as that from the Barton Homestead, Worcester, in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquity, which was made in 1750. 
The semi-dome is fluted, and surmounted by a keystoned round 
arch. 

A shell-headed cupboard on the right-hand side of the hall 
chimneypiece at Rainham in Essex, flanked by fluted pilasters, 
is, with its marbled concave interior and shaped shelves for the 
display of useful and ornamental china, also a good example of 
woodwork. On ceilings the plasterer had great scope after the 
Restoration, but walls were still entirely the province of the wood- 
worker ; indeed, the high relief and realism of the stucco work 
of this time, built up of detached flowers and fruit into wreaths 
and panels, as a milliner trims a hat, rendered it unsuitable for 
wall decoration. In the eighteenth century stucco ornament 
changed its character, and was used by Italians of the baroco 
period with audacious spontaneity, both in their own country 
and in certain great houses in England. In houses of modest size, 
where the Italian bravura would have been out of tune with 
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its surroundings, charming effects were realised by panelling 
the walls with enriched projecting mouldings and confining alli 
ornament to the correct and fully detailed door-cases and entabla- 
ture, as in the dining-room at Honington, or to simple motifs, such 
as festoons depending from a lion mask or an elaborated frame 
of cast stucco. Following hard upon the stately unity of the 
Palladian school was the rococo from across the Channel, which 
does not find such satisfactory expression here. Its most 
daring expression is found in Ireland, and in No. 20, 
Denmark Street, Dublin, which was completed in 1755, are 
ceilings and staircase hall modelled in high relief and sharp 
finish. The design of the latter consists of acanthus scrolls, 
crossed cornucopias, and birds in high relief. Certain details, 
such as panels illustrating AZsop’s Fables and medallion heads, 
find their place among rococo detail, such as the tangled semi- 
circles and arched lines which Isaac Ware deplores as only 
appealing to the light eye of the French, ‘‘ who seldom carry 
their observation farther than a casual glance.’”’ Characteristic 
of this French type is the large shell, the short scroll in endless 
convolutions ; but contemporary with this, and sometimes 
allied with it, is a floral and English decoration which owes 
something to the national delight in flowers. Large trophies of 
music, painting and rustic life are combined, at Mawley Hall, 
with floral detail in the middle years of the eighteenth century, 
and this floral decoration in an architectural setting is seen at 
its best in rooms from Beacon House, Painswick, of which the 
date (1769)—an unusually late one—is given upon a trophy 
in the remarkable ceiling of the drawing-room. In 1769 the 
classical revival had made some headway, and the popularisa- 
tion of cast composition details and bas-reliefs revolutionised 
stucco decoration. Such medallions, delicate and studied in 
conception and entirely in the low relief of Roman plaster- 
work, were made in a variety of sizes, and formed the centres 
and pictorial interest of the scheme of ornament. Deftly dis- 
posed over the chimneypiece or doors, or in the centre of wall 
panels, these panels and medallions were framed and festooned 
by lines of foliage, husks and scrolls, always graceful and 
well spaced. Such decoration is now usually carried out in 
white, but gilding and light colouring were not absent at the time, 
as we know by Robert Adam’s and Chambers’s practice and 
precept; and it was recognised that it required judgment to 
distribute either gold or colour properly. The colouring was, 
however, confined to light tones, such as lilac, pink, blue and 
grey, and with the generous provision of window space in 
the late eighteenth century the interiors were invariably 
“* lightsome.”’ M. JOuRDAIN. 
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DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY 


I—LIGHTING AND HEATING. 


N these days of difficulty in so many domestic matters 
all arrangements by which time and labour can be reduced, 
and by which dirt and dust can be minimised or entirely 
eliminated, become worthy of very special consideration. 
From this point of view the use of electricity, not only 

for lighting, but also for heating and cooking, as well as for the 
-vorking of what may be called domestic machinery, has become 
of late more and more general as it has become more and more 
possible. This has been largely owing, of course, to the gradual 
reduction which has taken place in the cost of current in places 
where there is a public source of supply and in the cost of 
apparatus where a house in the country requires to put up its 
own installation. 

The notes which follow are intended to present a short 
account of the methods and appliances by which electricity 
can to-day be utilised for the most important of these domestic 
requirements. But progress in these matters is very rapid, 
and every twelve months has certainly seen advances made in 
methods as well as reduction in their cost, and twelve months 
hence will doubtless see improvements and reductions of which 
we have no inkling to-day. 

In the case of a town house supplied from public mains 
and already wired for lighting there are many small uses to 
which the current can be put by merely connecting such 
apparatus as electric irons, milk warmers, shaving water 
heaters, and so on, to an ordinary wall plug used for 
lighting. There are, however, two limitations to this use of 
electricity. One is that current taken from the lighting mains 
is always charged at a much higher rate per unit than current 
taken from special wiring installed for ‘‘ power.’”” The second 
is that the wiring for lighting would very rarely be heavy enough 
to carry the much larger current required for supply to heaters, 
cookers, or any apparatus of the sort. 

In most cases, therefore, in a house in town, any consider- 
able use of electricity for domestic purposes requires that special 
wiring, covering all points at which the heavier apparatus will 
be used, should be installed. In this case a separate meter is 
put in for this system of wiring, and a greatly reduced charge 
per unit (in most parts of London now from 1d. to 13d.) made 
for all current passing through the meter. 

In a country house there need be no duplication of wiring ; 
it is only necessary, as to wiring, to ensure that the conductors 
used are everywhere of sufficient size to carry whatever current 
may have to pass through them. But it is, of course, necessary 
also to see that the oil or petrol engine, or other prime mover, 
is of sufficient capacity to supply the much larger current wanted 
for all purposes than would be necessary for lighting alone. 

Electricity in the form used for lighting and heating is 
measured in quantities known as “ watts,” and an ordinary 
incandescent lamp giving about sixteen candle power uses 
electricity to the extent of about 20 watts. To supply twenty- 
five such lamps at the same time would therefore require the 
generator to deliver, say, 500 watts. The “unit” by which 
electricity is commonly purchased is equivalent to the supply 
of 1,000 watts for one hour, so that one “ unit” (a “ kilowatt- 
hour”’) will keep the twenty-five lamps each using 20 watts 
alight simultaneously for two hours, or double as many for one 
hour, and so on. On this basis, therefore, it will be seen that 
for lighting alone a small generator capable of delivering only 
two or three kilowatts would have sufficient capacity to supply 
all the electrical energy required by forty or fifty ordinary 
incandescent lamps all alight at the same time, which corresponds 
to the maximum possible requirements of a fairly large private 
house or flat. (For various reasons the country house requires a 
small battery of accumulator cells installed as well as the motor, 
but this does not affect the size of the motor itself.) 

If a town house were to be heated by electricity as well 
as lighted—with the consequent entire saving of the employment 
and cleaning of fireplaces, the bringing in of coal and the removing 
of ashes and so forth—the additional electrical energy comes 
from a central station where there is any amount of power 
available, and so far as capital outlay is concerned the amount 
required does not affect the user so long as the house wiring is 
sufficient. But in the case of a country house supplying itself 
with current the user has to put down his own more powerful 
source of supply, as will be seen from particulars which follow. 
Roughly speaking, each ordinary heating “ radiator’’ when 
fully turned on will require about 2 kilowatts (i.e., will use 
2 units per hour), and an ordinary average electrical cooker 
when all its appliances are in use together will require about 
6 kilowatts (i.e., 6 units per hour). Under these conditions a 
moderate-sized country house will require a dynamo having an 
output of something like 20 kilowatts, as well as a battery of 
considerably larger capacity than would be necessary for a purely 
lighting load. 

The advantages attendant on the use of electricity for 
heating—to take this matter first—can be readily enough 
appreciated. There is in the first instance perfect cleanness : 
the absence of all dust-making or of any dirt-distributing air 
currents; the absence also, of course, of any smell or leakage ; 





the useful employment within the room to be heated of all the 
heat generated by the radiator, whether by direct radiation or 
by the circulation and distribution of warm air in the room 
itself, instead of wasting much of the heat generated (and paid 
for)by using it as a means for creating a chimney draught and 
carrying all its heating effect away. And not the least advantage 
is that the source of heat—the radiator—can be moved about 
the room to any position, put under a writing table-or in front 
of an armchair, or wherever for the time being the warmth is 
most required. Anyone using an electric heater in this way— 
especially in its important function of ensuring warm feet in a 
room which is kept comfortably cool otherwise—will be struck 
at once by the comfort due to the absence of the draught of cold 
air up the chimney which is inevitable in front of an open fire 
and which makes the domestic hearthrug so much more comfort- 
able in appearance than in fact. 

In the type of electric heater known as a “ radiator,’’ which 
is referred to particularly in the last paragraph, the heat is 
generated by causing the electric current to pass through windings 
of very fine wires made of such diameter and material as to offer 
great resistance to the passage of the current. From this cause 
they become raised in temperature, as they are traversed by the 
current, to a bright red heat. A portion of the heat so generated 
warms the air in immediate contact with the heated ‘‘ elements ” 
and so causes an up-draught of warm air which distributes itself 
in the room. The greater part of the heat is, however, expended 
in direct radiation (as is also the case in many types of gas fire) 
to the objects in front of it. But in any case the whole of the 





PORTABLE ELECTRIC FIRE IN A CLOSED BEDROOM FIREPLACE. 


heat generated is utilised in heating the room and its contents; 
no part whatever is expended in warming air which only goes 
up a chimney. In fact, the apparatus is one of the very few 
which has, in respect to its direct object of existence, an 
“ efficiency ”’ of 100 per cent. 

For a room having 240 sq. ft. of floor space a radiator using 
2 units per hour will be found sufficient to keep the average 
temperature up to about 60° Fahr. in cold weather. The writer 
uses a radiator only slightly larger than 2 units in a room about 
35ft. by 25ft., with three large windows, under the normal 
conditions that only the central part of the room is actually 
occupied by a few persons for writing or sitting. If the air 
over the whole of this large room has to be kept equally warm 
for any reason, a second similar radiator is turned on for an hour 
or two until the desired uniform temperature is reached. 

Radiators of this kind are made of endless different forms 
and enclosed in framework varying from the simplest cast- 
iron types to elaborate—and in some instances handsome— 
cases of bronze or steel. Somewhat extensive experiments made 
by the writer indicate, however, that the radiative efficiency 
is (proportionately, of course, to the amount of current used) 
very closely the same in all. It is affected, naturally, by the 
extent to which the construction of the heater allows free ‘direct 
or reflected radiation, and does not cover up the ‘‘ elements ”’ 
and absorb heat in the framework practically uselessly, on account 
of zsthetic or other considerations. 

The actual brightness of the red hot elements in any case 
depends on their being suitable for the voltage (i.e., the pressure) 
of the current supplied. Apparatus can be obtained, however, 
suitable for any voltage. Elements which have been in‘ use 
a long time may fall off in brightness and give off less heat than 
they gave originally. At the same time, however, they will 
be using less current in about the same proportion. ‘They will 
not, therefore, be wasteful, but, naturally, most people would 
prefer to renew the elements and obtain the original brightness 
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and heat with the original expenditure of units. The brightness 
of “‘ elements ”’ can always be increased—at the cost of shortening 
their life—-by using elements made for a slightly lower voltage 
than that supplied—-e.g., elements made for 200 volts on a supply 
at 210 volts, and so on. 

The ingenuity of inventors has recently devised an electric 
fireplace which is filled with lumps of coarse semi-transparent 
coloured glass which are illuminated from below by a couple of 
ordinary incandescent lamps (quite invisible) in such a fashion 
that it is very hard for an onlooker to realise that they are 
really quite cold, and that the realistic flicker is not due to 
flames. In the heater this realistic fireplace part is a sham 





A ‘*MAGICOAL” ELECTRIC FIRE. 


altogether, but it is connected with ordinary radiator elements 
in such a way that their heat is fully reflected to the front, 
although the elements themselves are invisible. Such a heater, 
or electric fireplace (which is known as the “ Magicoal ”), is not 
generally an easily movable affair, but it may be placed in any 
recess which might contain an ordinary fire, or, indeed, in any 
other fixed position in the room. It pleases by its appearance 
those of us who like to see the old-fashioned glow, and a heater 
of 4.5 kilowatts is sufficient to warm thoroughly a room of about 
10,000 cubic feet capacity in cold weather. It is sufficient to 
keep the full current on for some hours only—it can be halved 
when the desired temperature is reached, and the warmth of the 
room will fall very slowly. 

A second class of electric heaters which is on the market, 
and which is useful in many cases, depends for its heating effect 
on convection, 7.e., on the actual heating of surrounding air by 
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conduction from the frame of the apparatus and the consequent: 
circulation of the warmed air, and not on any direct radiatica. 
These heaters are, in form, similar to the ordinary hot wai:r 
sectional heaters used largely in connection with “ centzal 
heating.’”’ They consist of a series of pipes of flat section cc1- 
taining water and connected at the bottom to a vessel in whi-h 
an electrical resistance is enclosed so that its rise of temperati:c- 
(due to passage of a current) is transmitted at once to the enclos. 4 
water. The water is by this means turned into steam, which 
rises to the upper part of the heater, and is there condensed «o- 
that it falls down again as hot water. In this way a continwl 
circulation is started and maintained and the whole apparatus. 
reaches a temperature high enough to heat the air in the room 
exactly as in the case of the ordinary hot water heater. In the 
latter, however, water is kept in constant circulation through. 
a system of pipes by some furnace or central heating stove in 
a basement, while in the electric heater the water is contained 
only in the apparatus, the circulation is purely internal and 
caused by the continued evaporation of the water into steam 
and the condensation of the steam into 
water again, this process being caused by 
the heat developed in the lower part of 
the heater by the passage of electric current 
through a high resistance exactly as in the 
case of the radiators. 

The ordinary electric radiator attains 
its full temperature and effect in a few 
seconds—perhaps as much as a minute— 
after the switch is closed. The electric 
convector, however, having to heat up and 
evaporate a considerable volume of water, 
requires thirty or forty minutes to attain 
something like its full temperature. On 
the other hand, the convector retains its 
heat and is doing some work for a long 
time after the current is turned off, while 
the radiator cools and ceases to act asa 
heater practically instantaneously on open- 
ing the switch. 

The electric convector—known com- 
mercially as an “‘ electro-vapour radiator ”’ 
—is made in several sizes, using from a half 
to 3 units per hour. If employed in an 
ordinary living room, probably a_ heater 
of 1} or 2 units would be the most useful. 
It would be turned on “‘full”’ three-quarters 
of an hour before breakfast, or before it was actually wanted, 
turned down to half or quarter current as soon as the full 
temperature was arrived at, and probably kept at the lower 
current, using, of course, correspondingly less electricity, through- 
out a great part of the day. A. B. W. K. 
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IN PRAISE 


E live in an age 

of restlessness. 

We _ hope that 

things will settle 

down soon. We 
hope that we shall have a 
reduction of our taxes. In 
fact, we hope for a good many 
things, the arrival of which is 
problematical. And as we turn 
this way and that, it does not 
always occur to us that we 
might be more happy if we 
paid a little more attention to 
our homes. It is very often 
the case that when we are bad- 
tempered in the morning it is, 
perhaps, because at that par- 
ticular time of day the little 
things in the house which 
irritate us are particularly 
exasperating. If we could only 
realise how much _ restfulness 
counts for in the decoration of 
our homes. In America decora- 
tors are occupied in creating 
backgrounds for people and, 
though this is an artificial form 
of restfulness, its object is the 
same. It is trying to create an 
atmosphere to which the owner 
of the house can return and 
say, “Ah! how happy and 
peacefulit isathome.” History 
is a system of ever-recurring 
circles, according to some 
theorists, and at the 
moment we are reverting to 
Georgian tastes and modes. The 





A STAIRCASE TREATMENT. 


OF PAINT 


eighteenth century is with us, 
and in the eighteenth century 
they had ideas of decoration 
which are much to be advo- 
cated in the present day. The 
delicate tones of the painted 
panelling of Georgian houses 
provide just the schemes of 
colouring which we want nowa- 
days. Light is what most 
houses lack. If you are suffi- 
ciently lucky to have panelling 
in your rooms, do not cover it 
up from ceiling to floor with 
pictures. Let the surface of 
the paint be seen. Hang a few 
pictures up and select them. 
They will look all the better 
for the amount of light you 
will gain. Light lends bright- 
ness to the room after all, and 
we do not want a reversion to 
the Victorian age of ugly, 
violently patterned papers and 
heavy curtains full of dirt and 
dust. Get rid of the heaviness 
and let in the light. A pot of 
distemper or paint is within 
everyone’s means. If you paint 
or distemper your walls you 
have the double advantage of 
being able to wash them if they 
are dirty and, if you get tired 
of the colour, of redecorating 
the walls at small cost. If you 
possess a few pieces of old 
furniture, let me assure you 
that plain painted walls will 
make you realise as you have 
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never done before how beautiful the lines of old 
furniture are. Again, you may very likely have 
a long passage in your house or a staircase that is 
pacly lighted. Cover it with a heavily patterned 
pay er, how dark it is. Distemper it a light 
colour and you will find it makes all the differ- 
ence to the house. The eighteenth century 
decorator had a great deal to say for himself, 
and he said it in terms which speak to us now 
in no unforcible words. Brighten your houses 
and you will gain by it. 

Recently we have seen a revival in painted 
furniture. The ladies of the eighteenth century 
were entranced at one time with the art of 
japanning. Every lady had her own japanning 
set and everyone tried to produce new forms of 
decoration to rival her friends. Now I do not 
suggest that anyone should form japanning circles 
nowadays, but if you have a chest of drawers 
that is shabby and the paint knocked off and 
you do not know what to do with it, or if the 
nursery chairs are getting knocked about, have 
them repainted by a competent worker. Get him 
to come and look at your room or nursery, and 
let him paint the old piece of furniture in cheerful 
colours. It all goes to help on the daily life. 
Give the children bright colours in their nursery. 
They will be happy and you will not be bothered 
with them. People seldom realise, too, what a 
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A PAINTED PORCH. 


difference it makes to dingy quarters of the city, 
what the exterior of the houses look like. No 
one looking at Regent’s Park on a foggy morning 
can do anything but think the houses gloomy 
and undistinguished ; but on a spring morning, 
when the buildings have been repainted and 
shine clear in the sunlight, Nash’s designs strike 
one as all that domestic architecture should be. 
Dirty parts of a city are not necessarily ugly. 
They are labouring under the disadvantage of 
wearing their oldest clothes. They need, like 
all of us at times, a little attention, a little 
smartening. Their roofs want brushing, their 
faces want washing. In interiors, too, it is 
rot necessarily vandalism, if you possess dark 
oak panelling, to paint it a light colour. You 
may not, perhaps, be fulfilling the original 
intention of the architect, but it is always a 
point to be considered that if the darkness of 

room makes it rather uninhabitable you must 
let in light. You may say, Why not remove the 
panelling ?; but there you are committing an 
iajustice. The panelling is probably well designed 
and of good workmanship. Do not scrap it. 
Paint it over white or some light tone. You 
will have gained the effect you want, and 
nobody will be able to accuse you of having 
destroyed what should have been preserved. 
The poorer parts of a city should also not 
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THE CHEERFUL EFFECT OF FRESH EXTERIOR PAINTWORK, 


be forgotten. They are often squalid in the extreme. If only landlords 
could be persuaded that it was to their advantage to give slums and tene- 
ments a coat of whitewash inside now and again, what a difference it would 
make. One does not realise how painiully depressing an atmosphere is 
often created in the homes of the poor by the squalor of their surroundings. 
The brightness that would result from this painting of slums would bring 
an attempt at cleanliness into the lives of many. We all try to live up 
to our surroundings, and by cleaning the interiors of slums a great deal 
might be done, insensibly, towards ameliorating the lives of the inmates. 
Less disease, less sickness, a brighter outlook on life. A coat of whitewash 
works miracles and covers a multitude of sins. Surely some of our landlords 
are sufficiently broadminded to pursue such a policy—and the resulting 
effect on the aspects of a town would be far-reaching. People who live in 
dirty streets do not care, and remain dirty. Give them a clean house 
and it rouses their self-respect. 

It is a fatal policy, too, for landlords to put off painting the outside 
of houses because it is too expensive. Paint protects the building from the 
ravages of deterioration and the money that is saved now must be 
expended later in the repair of dilapidations. And how horrid a grimy 
house can look. Given even the most beautiful house, dirt does not 
improve it. Given an ugly one, it is worse. But even the most hideous 
building can look, at any rate, clean and fresh if it has been painted. 
This idea was at the back of Mr. Clynes’ mind when he recently launched 
out in praise of glaze tiled fagades. We entirely sympathise with his motives, 
but disagree with the means. We do not want the oily cleanliness 
of the lavatory, but the cheerfulness of a bright room, and white or 
coloured-washed houses have that cheerfulness which a glazed tile one lacks. 
Cleanliness is godliness, and a cheerful exterior brings pleasure to the 
street. Your neighbours will bless you. You will feel happy because 
your house looks bright. Your pocket may be lighter, but so are your 
spirits. Spring is coming. Drive out the cobwebs, paint your rooms, do 
up your houses and face the world with the feeling that things are brighter. 
Life will run easier and you will be happier. 
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THE RENOVATION OF THE HERBACEOUS 
BORDER 


HE life of a herbaceous border is, of course, indefinite 

in that it may be made to provide the same colour 

combinations and to produce much the same effect 

season by season for many years. Yet if satisfactory 

results are to be obtained the border must be remade 
—the plants lifted out and the ground trenched, manured and 
replanted—at least every three years, Almost every rule has 
its exceptions, and there are certain plants which, if in good 
health, should be left undisturbed at these removals; but that 
does not affect the undoubted fact that the border as a whole 
should be remade every third year or oftener. 

The best season entirely to remake a hardy plant border 
—for sensible people do not now confine their borders too strictly 
to herbaceous plants—is the autumn. At the present season 
it is generally better to make good obvious deficiencies and, by 
feeding and thinning, to stimulate the growth of the remainder. 
Yet here again there are exceptions, On some wet, cold soils 


‘* fed’ from above and (at re-making time) from around will 
continue to flourish almost indefinitely. Do not disturb the 
clumps, therefore. Many authorities notwithstanding, this is, 
however, quite a feasible time to introduce fresh plants. They 
must, naturally, have more space allotted to them than they 
will fill in one season—or probably in two—so there will be room 
for clumps of choice gladioli or montbretias, or, if these are not 
wanted, for cheerful annuals such as Shirley poppy, Clarkia 
or eschscholtzia. Another family of plants to leave alone 
is that of the hellebore ; however much they differ in appcar- 
ance and by whatever name -they are known—Christmas rose, 
Lenten rose or what not—the members of this family are very 
much at one in resenting disturbance. 

All bulbous and tuberous things now in growth must, of 
course, be left, whether lily, early-flowering gladiolus, Crown 
Imperial, or hardy montbretia, eremurus, asphodel or alstre- 
meria. Snowdrops and crocuses form a possible exception, 





AN INFORMAL ARRAY OF LUPINS. 


spring planting is decidedly more successful than that carried 
out in autumn. Again, in town gardens autumn planting is 
a thing to avoid. By planting in the spring one practically 
ensures one season’s blossom; to plant in autumn is, under 
such conditions, to court failure. Even where autumn planting 
has been carried out there will still almost certainly remain 
gaps to fill. It is exceedingly unwise to plant choice gaillardias 
till winter is left behind. On many soils the planting of carna- 
tions and choice pinks should be left till spring; while, unless 
planting can be arranged in very early autumn, the planting 
of the florist’s pyrethrums (forms of Pyrethrum roseum) should 
be left until the ground begins to warm in spring-time. 

Whatever else is planted in autumn or winter, space will 
need to be left for the almost indispensable gladioli and mont- 
bretias, which should be lifted in autumn and stored in a frost- 
free, drip-proof place through the winter. There are many sorts 
of lily, too, which are not readily obtainable until the approach 
of spring. The season is getting on now, however, and if these 
have not been obtained and planted they should be got in 
with the least possible delay. 

A few words about plants which should not be disturbed 
if any remaking is in contemplation, and we will pass on to 
discuss some of the more valuable plants for the purpose in 
view. The pzony takes time to establish, and if suitably 


for, if carefully removed with all their foliage and laid in elsewhere 
at once, they will suffer little harm. 

There are so many good delphiniums that it is really difficult 
to make a selection, especially as price is an important item. 
Those mentioned below, however, are first-rate and—important 
point—not prone to the dreaded mildew. 

My selection of tall varieties would be: Millicent Blackmore, 
Statuaire Rude, King of Delhpiniums, The Alake, Mrs. Creighton, 
Queen Wilhelmina, Col. Sir Wyndham Murray, Rev. E. Lascelles 
and Lizzie Van Veen. Of the more spreading varieties of middle 
height there are Belladonna, Belladonna semi-plena, and Fanny 
Stormonth ; while a little more rigid in growth, but also of medium 
height, there are Capri, Mrs. Thompson and Lamartine. For 
the front of the border the glorious velvety blue species tatsienense 
is first-rate. Named varieties are better than seedlings, but 
we cannot afford to stint our larkspurs, and if expense is a 
stumbling block, use seedlings and use them boldly. 

This is quite a good season to plant herbaceous phloxes, 
and also, as they become long enough, to take cuttings from old 
roots to form young plants for planting out next year. It is 
a big mistake to aJlow too many shoots on two or three year 
old phlox stools ; a few good trusses make a much finer effect 
than a multitude of stunted ones. As the thinnings come in 
useful to increase stock there is no excuse for overcrowding ! 
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A WELL FURNISHED MIXED BORDER. 


There are scores of excellent phloxes in commerce, each with 
its special appeal to some purchaser. It would only be 
invidious, then, to attempt a selection, and I shall not attempt 
to do so. 

Another invaluable border plant is the lupin. The tree- 
lupin, although rather short-lived, is a tower of strength for the 
back of the border, and its flowers, whether creamy white or 
soft yellow, associate admirably with those of other plants. 
Tree lupins, by the way, should have been mentioned among 
the plants ‘‘ not to be disturbed.” The herbaceous lupin shares 
with the bearded iris the distinction of being the cult of the 
moment. The June-flowering bearded irises and the lupins 
blossom together, and incidentally, if carefully selected, act as 
a pleasing foil the one to the other. There are lupins in nearly 
every shade of blue and almost every tone of blue-purple from 
the faintest mauve to the strongest violet. There are pink 
lupins, strawberry-red ones, even buff and orange ones. As 
an old-fashioned lover of fragrant flowers, I will add best of ail 
sweet-scented ones. Bearded irises may well be planted now. 
They will give little flower this season, but will make growth for 
another year, and provide effect in the meantime with their 
glaucous, sword-like foliage. Annuals, early-flowering chry- 
santhemums or Mignon dahlias may be used to fill up if the 
planting looks over-skimpy. A selection of varieties? Well, 
my first choice will be a wilding—the splendid Iris pallida 
dalmatica with its magnificent blossoms of lavender “ silk ”’ 
and equally splendid foliage. There is another silvery blue 
pallida form which runs it very close, the rather small but tall 
and very free-flowering Corida, an admirable garden plant ; 
but now, I am afraid, I must confine myself to a list of names and 
colours. Lord of June is lavender blue and violet and very 
splendid; Perry’s White probably the best white; Bruno, 
one of the most magnificent as far as 
flowers are concerned—tones of bronze 
and reddish purple; Robert Wallace, 
ruby purple; Ma Mie, white with a 
silver-blue “‘ frill’’; Alcazar, lavender 
and purple; Black Prince, purple and 
deep violet; Iris Konig, old gold and 
crimson maroon; Edouard Michel, wine 
red; Jacquesiana, coppery crimson and 
maroon; Monsignor, purple; Caterina, 
lavender blue, fragrant; and Dawn, 
sulphur yellow and bronze. 

This is the most usual season at 
which to plant border carnations. 
There is a big run just at present on 
the beautiful, hardy and _ fragrant 
Douglas cloves; but the new border 
carnations are all suitable for culti- 
vation outdoors, which is as it should 
be. The new perpetual-flowering pinks 
(Herbertii) are also becoming increasingly 
popular. Good standard varieties are 
Queen Mary, rose pink; Mrs. Geo. 
Walker, old rose; May Queen, clear 
bright pink ; Model, a beautifully shaped 
pink and crimson flower; Victory, black- 
crimson; Imperial, crimson scarlet ; 
and Negress, deep plum. There are 
some splendid newer varieties, too. 
Carnations and pinks will not give a 
great display of blossom this season, 
but they will provide welcome grey 
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foliage while establishing themselves for a display 
in 1924. Lilies for spring planting include the 
gorgeous auratum and speciosum forms, usually 
not long lived in the border; the peaty soil and 
shade to their roots obtainable in a- rhododen- 
dron bed are more to their liking. The strongest 
and so “ hardiest’’ of auratums is the one called 
platyphyllum. The best speciosums are Melpomene, 


magnificum and album Kretzeri. The . last 
mentioned has quite superseded the older white 
form. All the speciosum lilies are, however, 


beautiful, hardy and, given decent conditions, easy. 
Other lilies for present planting are Henryi, with 
rich orange yellow flowers, an easy doer; longi- 
florum, the magnificent Easter lily; tigrinum, 
several varieties, including the magnificent Fortunei 
giganteum ; pseudo-tigrinum, even more handsome ; 
philippinense formosanum (Price’s variety) ; Hansoni, 
the yellow martagon; regale, best of the newer 
lilies ; sulphur-gale ; neilgherrense ; and many more 
besides. 

When ordering gladioli, the claims of the 
graceful, charmingly coloured and. rather coy- 
looking primulinus hybrids must not be over- 
looked. They should be planted towards the 
front of the border. This will at once serve to 
break the “bank” effect (no pun _ intended!) 
and to display their grace and charm to the 
uttermost. 

Of the newer large-flowered montbretias the 
following are specially recommendable: His Majesty, 
Queen Alexandra, Citronella, Nimbus (very distinct, 
with its handsome dark zone), and the still valuable, though 
older, Star of the East. 





SHRUBS FOR PRESENT 
PLANTING 


T is a pity that the rhododendron is not successful on certain 
I soils, for where it does succeed it is of all shrubs the most 

useful. The solid evergreen foliage of the garden hybrids 
makes them a first-rate screen, while almost any desired 
shade of colour except blue and yellow can be obtained 
in this flower. Large growing or small growing, hybrid or 
species, evergreen or deciduous, the rhododendron has a confined 
rooting system which makes it easy to move at any stage of its 
history. Specimens which have not been transplanted for 
twenty years can be moved in late summer or early autumn 
with little damage. The “ rhodo”’ is thus almost indispensable 
for stopping gaps in a newly planted shrubbery. We must not, 
however, allow its value in this direction to obscure its real 
and permanent value so that we use all for temporary effect 
and ultimately have no good groups of these plants to show. 
Rhododendrons may safely be transplanted at any time from 
now onwards until the middle of May. We may therefore 
take time to select just what we want. It is not wise to order 
these plants altogether from a catalogue—the colours are often 
difficult to describe and the habit of the plants is a matter scarcely 
touched on in the nurseryman’s list. The best of all hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons is perhaps Cynthia (or, as it is otherwise known, Lord 
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Palmerston). Not only is this attractive in colouring—a brilliant 
rosy cerise—but it is free to flower, makes fine trusses and the 
plants furnish themselves to the ground. Contrast this with 
the otherwise fine white Gomer Waterer, always bare-at. the base, 
or even with the admittedly handsome Pink Pearl. This is 
not an article on rhododendrons, so these varieties are mentioned 
only as instances, but readers. will appreciate that there are 
places where plants furnished to the ground with foliage are 
essential. 

The choicer rhododendron species should not have their 
merits overlooked. Some of the large-leaved ones are anything 
but free to flower and may not appeal to the man with limited 
garden space to dispose of, but the same cannot be said of the 
small-leaved species, some of which scarcely grow larger than 
our native ling. Such sorts as racemosum, intricatum, hippo- 
phzoides, mucronulatumand moupinensecome to mind as specially 
worthy, but there are many more. The two last are very early 
to flower, and if mucronulatum is rather dazzling with its magenta 
colouring, the pure white or delicate pink of the last named 
is at once soothing and satisfying. 

Before leaving the rhododendrons a word or two must be 
written about the tall-growing early red Nobleanum, which should 
be in every garden, and the deciduous species which we all call 
azaleas. The immense range of mollis hybrids gives an abundance 
of fresh pure colour, but should not cause us entirely to neglect 
the fragrant honeysuckle azalea (A. pontica, or, more properly, 
Rhododendron flavum), nor such beautiful species as R. ledifolium 
album, which makes in time a shrub roft. high and more through. 

All evergreens will transplant at this season, including 
holly, laurel and the yew, the last mentioned the best of all plants 
for ornamental hedges. 

Escallonias are often and rock roses (Cistus) almost invariably 
supplied from pots, so that they may be moved at any time, but 
there isa whole clan of American plants which in nurseries are 
grown in beds. Pieris, andromeda, leucothoé, lyonia, cassine, 
cassiope, enkianthus and zenobia were all once classified as 
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andromeda. All are useful, but the last-named genus is sur- 
prisingly little grown. There are two species, or, perhaps, one 
species and a subspecies, but for garden purposes they are very 
distinct. These are Z. speciosa and Z. pulverulenta, both with 
very elegant spikes of bell-like blossoms. The zenobias are 
deciduous or, in favoured localities. sub-evergreen. Pieris flori- 
bunda and P. japonica should also be included in every collection 
where “ rhododendron soil’ can be afforded. 

Beyond these there are the kalmias—K. latifolia, the 
American wood laurel, is the best—the polygalas, the vacciniums 
(whortleberries and cranberries), arctostaphylos and arbutus. 
The two last-mentioned genera are less particular as to soil 
than most American plants. The strawberry tree (Arbutus 
Unedo) and its sister species, including the madrofia (A. Menziesii), 
have no objection to a soil with an appreciable lime content. 

This is a favourable season to transplant all heaths, including 
the Irish heaths (DabGecia) and the tall-growing so-called tree 
heaths, such as Ericas arborea, lusitanica, Veitchii, mediterranea, 
australis and stricta. Erica mediterranea, E. carnea and the 
hybrid between them called darleyensis will grow in any light 
soil, even though it contains lime. 

There are several evergreen viburnums which will move 
now—VV. Carlesii, Tinus (Laurustinus) and rhytidophyllum 
among them. The much-abused Portugal laurel makes, if 
allowed to, a handsome small tree. This is the season to trans- 
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plant it. Brooms, gorse and olearia (except the hardy 0, 
Haastii) are transplanted from pots. All are valuable. 

There are several fine evergreen barberries. Such are 
Berberis Darwinii and BB. stenophylla, Wallichiana and Knighiii, 
the Oregon grape B. (Mahonia) Aquifolium and numerous 
related species, including nepalensis and japonica. The value 
of these shrubs is too well known to need emphasising. 

Some conifers are trees, some shrubs. Suffice it here to say 
that all evergreen conifers may be moved at this season. ‘ 

Now for a few words about climbing shrubs, for all permanent 
climbers for walls must necessarily be shrubby. One and all 
are offered in pots, though climbing roses from the open ground 
are, of course, cheaper to purchase. A long article might easily 
be written on the selection of climbers. Here a few “ pointers ”’ 
must suffice. Keep ivy for walls or structures which are un- 
sightly and need obliterating ; it is grievous on a building with 
any pretensions to beauty. Do not plant too much of the 
self-clinging, small-leaved Virginia creeper, and particularly 
do not let it smother and put out of character chimneys and 
gable ends. If roses are employed, do not use the rampant 
Wichuraiana hybrids—Dorothy Perkins and such like—on a south 
or west wall. The space may be better occupied, and they will 
not do so well there as out in the open. Remember the value 
of the wistaria, which covers without concealing, and may be 
used to give variety to an otherwise blank wall. Do not despise 
a wall tree because it bears edible fruits. Properly trained 
pears, peaches, apricots, cherries or choice plums are no dis- 
figurement to any wall. W. 


ANNUALS FOR CUT FLOWERS 


PERHAPS the average garden owner does not in any way take the 
annual sufficiently seriously. Certainly he or she does not adequately 
appreciate the value of annuals for the adornment of the dinner-table 
or for indoor decoration in general. The sweet pea is, of course, 
largely used, but the sweet pea is in a class apart. The cream- 
pink varieties of this splendid 
flower are general favourites for 
indoor decoration because they are 
even more beautiful under artificial 
light than in daylight. Hawlmark 
Pink and Picture are favourite 
varieties in this section. The 
salmon-orange shades typified by 
Edrom Beauty are very effective 
also, especially if a few sprays of a 
really deep maroon variety are in- 
troduced by way of contrast. 

What can possibly be more 
beautiful than a vase of gauzy 
Shirley poppies? Pink, blush, 
salmon and apricot—all the deli- 
cate shades of this transmogrified 
corn poppy sort happily together 
so that one may snip the blossoms, 
or rather the just expanding buds, 
almost at haphazard. The poppies 
can be relied upon to stand a 
couple of days without shedding 
if only the precaution is taken to 
gather them before the flowers 
open; a rose will last no longer 
in summertime. 

No flower has been more 
improved of late than the clarkia. 
These may be obtained to give 
white, delicate pink, salmon or 
salmon -scarlet flowers—to say 
nothing of other shades more 
suitable for the garden than 
indoors—and the famous Reading 
house of Sutton now offers a 
mixture from which all shades 
except those suitable for cut 
flower are excluded. The clarkia 
flowers in long, loose sprays, and 
is for that reason a real blessing to the very amateur decorator or to 
anyone in a hurry. 

An admirable flower for cutting is the cosmos. Formerly this 
plant was very slow to flower and was so often cut by early autumn 
frosts before it had well started blossoming that it was little grown. 
Early-flowering strains have now been evolved which will blossom 
within ten weeks from a spring sowing. The flowers, which are white, 
rose or crimson, are exceedingly light and graceful, and might fittingly 
be compared as regards size, shape and poise with the blossoms of 
Coreopsis grandiflora. The so-called ‘‘ double” varieties are even 
more beautiful than the single ones, for they have a very pleasing 
““ anemone centre.” 

The strikingly coloured varieties of Linaria maroccana are excellent 
for small vases. Some exceedingly attractive colour schemes can be 
worked out with this flower. The annual lupins, whether yellow, 
white, rose or blue, come into a different category. ‘These are emphati- 
cally flowers for big vases in halls or corridors. 

The various strains of double China aster are clumsy for vase 
work, but the increasingly populer single forms are splendid. For 
receptacles of ordinary proportions they are a more suitable size than 
the big ‘‘ maximum daisies ” often used, and their rose or purple colour- 
ing suits many rooms better than white. Even more beautiful than 
the single asters I consider the sweet sultans. These need raising under 
glass, whereas the asters can at a pinch be sown outdoors; yet were 
I confined to one annual for cut floweis, I believe I would plump for 
the sweet sultan. White, mauve or deepest butter-yellow, there is 
nothing to choose between the varieties: all are beyond reproach as 
cut flowers. 


E. C. STIRLING. 
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WIRELESS AND THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


CURRENT FROM A WATER WHEEL AND OTHER PRACTICAL EXPEDIENTS. 
By Frank H. Mason, R.B.A. 


r HE interesting articles on wireless which have recently 
appeared in Country LIFE have caused me to venture 
a short description of the installation and maintenance 
of a home-made wireless set and charging plant in a 
country house. No doubt the lead given by CountTRY 
Lire in the direction of wireless will be followed up by many 
readers, and it is my hope that out of my experience they may 
extract a hint or two of use. 

The possession of an efficient receiving set is unquestionably 
a great source of convenience as well as pleasure to dwellers 
in the country, especially in the remoter districts, now that 
broadcasting is in full swing; for, apart from the enjoyment 
of musical entertainment each evening, one can receive in clear 
language the latest news, lectures and (above all), the correct 
time, the latter either announced or transmitted in the form of 
chimes, or by signals. 

Now the time, when the domestic clocks (as is often the 
case in a small country residence) are under suspicion, is a 
source of much recrimination, and to be able to ascertain the 
exact hour from such centres as London and Paris is no small 
boon. Incidentally, it creates a kind of awe in the village ! 

And ‘to receive late news up to Io p.m. is also something 
that only a short time ago would have seemed outside the bounds 
of possibility. Add to this, market quotations and the weather 
forecast for the ensuing day, and the value of a radio installation 
will be seen to consist not only in the entertainment which it 
affords. 

Some time ago, before broadcasting was thought of, I 
tigged up a receiving set expressly for the purpose of receiving 
time signals. Those from the Eiffel Tower were the easiest to 
get, and a quite simple outfit, requiring no electrical equipment, 
was ample for the purpose. Naturally, it soon came to my 
knowledge that wireless concerts could also be heard from the 
same source, and by the addition of valves these were soon 
picked up. 

A problem quickly presented itself, however, which doubt- 
less confronts many country dwellers. This is the question 
of how to obtain the necessary electricity to operate the valves. 
There are many smaller country houses and retreats which 
are not so fortunate as to have electric lighting plant or supply, 
and such was my own Case, for acetylene gas, though efficient 
enough as an illuminant, is of no use for lighting the valves of a 
wireless set. 

One was obliged, therefore, to take accumulators to the 
nearest town to be charged up for the purpose. But this 


involved a certain amount of bother in getting them to and fro. 
Moreover, during some special event constant use had to be made 
of them, and the batteries were liable to run down at a critical 
moment—probably just when they were wanted most. 

It was only after reading another article in CouNTRY LIFE 
on the utilisation of water power that I began to contemplate 
the quantity of water running to waste daily before my eyes. 
While appreciating the picturesqueness of the spectacle, in the 
light of that informative article, I saw no reason why it should 
not show some usefulness as well. I determined to harness the 
water somehow, the obvious solution being a waterwheel, which 
I hoped would drive a dynamo and so charge the batteries for 
the wireless set. 

There was very little information available about water- 
wheels, I found, but it was generally agreed that a considerable 
“head ”’ of water was necessary. This I had not, but there 
seemed to be volume in any quantity. Certainly a head of about 
6ft. over the weir might have been obtained, but this meant pits 
and drains and tunnels, which presented a set of problems which 
threatened to be beyond me. 

Against the most vehement advice of those who claimed 
some knowledge of the subject, and amidst dismal prophecies 
of failure, I determined to construct a wheel to work on volume 
alone and no “head.” A detailed description of this rather 
laborious undertaking is unnecessary, for it was a work planned 
purely on the rule of thumb principle, and required only a little 
mechanical aptitude. Sharp tools and reasonably accurate 
measurements I discovered in due course to have an advantage 
which { did not fully appreciate at the outset ! 

The wheel has a diameter of about 4ft., and to eliminate 
friction, as I quite realised that I should not have much power 
to waste, I mounted the wheel on a pair of discarded ball bearings 
off a car. This was a big step in the right direction, and it was 
a great satisfaction to find that when all was set up the wheel 
spun round merrily at the rate of fifty revolutions a minute on 
quite a small supply of water. 

The pessimists were unconvinced, however, and advised 
me to wait and see what would happen when the load was put 
on. On this point I was somewhat doubtful myself, although 
an clementary test which I applied, resulting in a nasty jolt 
and a good drenching, seemed to prove that there was energy 
latent somewhere. I persevered, therefore, and constructed a 
countershaft gear which I calculated would give the necessary 
number of revolutions at the dynamo—about 1,500 to 2,000. 
This was of the small car type. 
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To cut the story short, 
when everything was assembled 
and started, I was delighted to 
find myself in possession of a 
plant that charged my accumu- 
lators at the normal rate quite 
efficiently, and would run day 
and night with practically no 
attention and no cost. 

I observe that a special 
type of valve has been placed 
on the market which, by using 
a very small amount of electric 
current, reduces the incon- 
venience of accumulator 
charging. A dry battery may 
even be used. But these valves 
are somewhat expensive, and I 
can safely advise any resident 
in the country who can make 
use of any surplus water 
supply to adopt a similar 
scheme to the one I have out- 
lined, if he proposes fitting up a 
wireless set. Experience has 
suggested various modifications 
which would, if required, give 
much greater power—sufficient 
even to obtain lights. Even as 
it is, my _ waterwheel, in 
addition to its wireless uses, 
keeps the household electric 
hand lamps. up to pitch, and one 
or two small bulbs for use 
in outhouses are occasionally 
put on. 

* * * * * 

Your able correspondents 
on the subject of wireless 
emphasise with due authority 
the importance of a good aerial 
and earth. 

There is, of course, no 
great difficulty in rigging a 
first-rate aerial and an earth, 
but as the average country 
resident will, naturally, regard 
a tree as a suitably high object 
to which to fasten one end of 
the aerial, a hint or two from 
my own experience in this 
direction may be of value. 

My first attempt was a 
two-wire affair between the 
house chimneys; but this gave 
a very short aerial, and, while 
Paris time signals were clearly 
heard from it and faint sounds 
of music, so short a length, 
about 3o0ft., is not really 
adequate for wireless telephony. 
As one is allowed tooft. of 
aerial, I decided on some other 
scheme, and a tall old yew near 
the house seemed the obvious 
place for the free end of 
the wire. 

The scaling of this tree 
presented a problem not at all 
to my liking, and I wished 
many times for the use of Mr. 
Max Baker’s invention for firing 
a line from a gun! Not 
possessing this, however, and 
indeed having only a vague 
idea of shot guns, I threw out 
hints in various quarters likely 
to induce a volunteer to climb. 
Finally, a caravan pitched in 
our paddock, and, on the prin- 
ciple that perhaps a damaged 
gipsy or two would not count, 
I expended a little backsheesh 
and some liquid refreshment. 
In a very short time a pulley 
and line were fixed pretty near 
the top of the yew. 

At this point the country 
resident who is about to fix up 
an aerialin a rather inaccessible 
place should take note of my 
experience. I ought myself, 
in the light of considerable sea 
experience, to have foreseen 
what happened. .No sooner 
were the block and halyard 
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fitted securely aloft and the aerial hoisted, than, after the first 
gool blow, the halyard jammed in the sheave and I could neither 
holt it up higher to take in the slack, nor lower it down. 

There the aerial hung in a graceful festoon, not at all ship- 
shave-looking, and, while the result in the way of radio seemed 
all sight, the thing was always an eyesore. It swayed about so 
ala-mingly in a breeze, moreover, that I expected to find it a 
tanled mass of wire in the bushes any time. Eventually a 
sportive villager essayed the climb and saved the situation. 

It is worth while to attend to this point, for you are sure 
to want the aerial down from time to time, if only to clear the 
insulators of leaves, etc., that lodge against them, and are 
prolific of trouble at the instrument end. 

The “earth” is just as important as the aerial. Having 
induced your concert to come along, you do not want it to 
hang about crowding what is following, but to get away to 
earth as quickly as possible. A water tap is the thing that 
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is generally sought for to fasten the wire to, but such a thing 
is not always available in the country, or is not conveniently 
situated. 

In my case there were several taps for use, but I found 
I got far better results by simply burying, a foot or so down in 
damp ground, two or three square feet of sheet zinc—not 
galvanised iron, but perforated zinc, such as is used to cover 
good meat safes with. To this the earth wire was well 
soldered. 

Of the working of the instruments I need not write. Every 
possessor of a set has working instructions applicable to it. 
My own set grew from a crystal to two, and then five, valves, 
with a radius that enables telephony (meaning concerts and all 
else) to be received from Paris, The Hague, London, Manchester 
and Birmingham ; and, while it required months of patient work 
and experiment to perfect, it has always been a real enjoyment 
to owner and friends who wish to “ listen in.” 





A ZULU 


N a day in the middle of June I left the Durban mail 

train at Empangeni on the Zululand sugar coast. 

My object was to go up-country to Melmoth and 

accomplish the first part of the journey on foot. 

My intention seemed to strike my railway companions 

as curious. As it happened, it was the curiosity of a new-comer 

which caused me to decide on walking. When time is no object 

and one is new to a country and keen to become acquainted with 

it, walking is the only real method of progression that allows 

indefinite and spasmodic digression from the high road without 
considerations of baggage and road surfaces. 

For two days I followed my inclinations among the lower 
hills of the Zulu highlands, travelling along footpaths which 
twisted over the grass, stone-strewn hills. The paths, being 
made by cattle boys and other natives, curved about in all 
directions. A Zulu can do a great many things, but at least 
two he cannot do. One is to walk or run in a straight line, 
the other is to trace a rectangle. The paths bore evidence of 
the former, and those who have tried to get Zulus to build any- 
thing but round beehives for huts have discovered the latter. 

At the end of the second day, towards evening, I emerged 
from a wattle plantation and started along a path that followed 
the edge of one of the minor Umhlatuzi tributaries. The 
rounded, grass-covered hills surrounding me looked not unlike 
parts of Scotland. I wondered at the time if it was the similarity 
to their homeland that attracted so many Scots to settle in 
Zululand. An irresponsible acquaintance had previously assured 
me the opportunities of passing two-shilling pieces for half- 
crowns to the natives was the cause of Zululand’s popularity 
among Scotsmen. It is a fact that in the out of the way districts 
of Zululand the two-shilling piece is known among the natives 
as the ‘“‘ Scoch ” to this day. I had followed this particular path 
for about two miles when I became aware of a damp mist rising 
from the hill slopes and waters, which with the failing light 
promised to obliterate the few landmarks I was working by. 
And very soon it was so dark that I stumbled badly at nearly 
every step. Finally, I gave up walking and sat down and lit 
my pipe for something better to do, as it seemed useless to go 
on and I was unlikely to regain the road if I turned back. At 
the time I little thought a rising mist would do anything but 
wet me through and temporarily stop my journey. But what 
subsequently took place fully repaid for the disagreeableness 
the elements thrust upon me. 

Hardly more than half an hour had passed before I heard 
the regular pad of bare feet coming towards me and the distinctly 
melodious bass of a native’s voice chanting lustily in the mist. 
The stillness of my surroundings made an excellent setting 
for this Zulu’s vocal powers, his voice sounding almost uncanny 
as it echoed on the mist bank in several directions at once. 
[n a few minutes a figure of a native loomed into view, silhouetted 
against the mist. He stopped on seeing the glow of my pipe 
and with up-raised arm saluted me. ‘Then began a pantomime. 
The ludicrous side of it has often struck me since. Neither 
of us could see the other’s face. I, sitting on a stone, proceeded 
to strike matches in order to get sufficient light to look up words 
in a very inefficient phrase book that I carried. The native, 
seeing what I was trying to do, quickly gathered some grass 
which he twisted into atorch. This I lit. It burnt surprisingly 
slowly and gave a good light. After turning over many pages 
and wading through columns of sentences such as “ Does your 
mother read the Bible ? ” (the book was compiled by a missionary) 
{ managed to get a word here and there which happily was 
sufficient for the native to gather the gist of my needs and 
ambitions, namely, to find shelter and food. His answers, 
however, were beyond me entirely. This I managed to convey 
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to him in laborious and far from grammatical sentences after 
feverish reference again to my phrase book. He promptly 
offered the end of one of his sticks to me, retaining his hold 
on the other end. In this way he led me along, striding out 
with great speed and absolute surefootedness in the dark. 

The path soon left the water and led upwards. Quite 
suddenly we emerged from the mist into the clear, starlit 
atmosphere of a frosty night. Ahead, barely a hundred yards 
away, I saw the outline of a cluster of native huts huddled close 
together. My guide started forward at a run, leaving me to 
follow in my own time. When close to the huts I observed 
another Zulu coming towards me. Among the huts my late 
companion was shouting at hurrying figures who seemed 
agitated. I noticed the new-comer wore the horn ring of a 
headman on the crown of his grey hair. He saluted gravely, 
and I returned it in the far less graceful way of the West. He 
had apparently heard of my inability to speak his language, 
and without loss of time led me into the largest of the huts. 
There, to my surprise, I found the earthen floor boasting a 
polish. Three blankets were neatly piled on a grass mat and 
a bowl of milk with a few mealie-corn cakes were warming by 
the smouldering log in the middle of the hut. Having done 
his duty as a host my friend, the headman, left me, blocking up 
the low doorway with a bundle of grass. In a few minutes 
I was stuffing down the mealie-cakes and milk, wrapped in one 
of the blankets, with my wet clothing drying by the log. As 
I sat in the uncertain light I thought of the curious way chance 
had forced the proverbial hospitality of the Zulu upon me. 
Very soon I was rolled up in the remaining blankets, all but 
asleep in the stuffy, but clean, Zulu hut. As I lay awake I 
little thought of any further unusual experience that might be 
in store for me. In the commonplace existence of to-day the 
unique seldom occurs inside the frontiers of what we call 
civilisation, and I suppose Zululand cannot be considered 
outside those borders in the face of the vigorous “ settling ” 
now taking place over the greater area of her land. 

However, next morning I woke before dawn and, putting 
my head outside the door, was surprised to see a sleeping form 
each side of the doorway, peacefully snoring under the blankets 
in the cold, frosty air. For the moment, I admit, the words of a 
man I had met in Durban came back to me. He had said, 
“A Zulu may be a gentleman, but he is a native, and although 
the law does not allow him to carry an assegai or a knob-kerry 
with a head too large to go into his mouth—remember his mouth 
is very big.” What I might for a few seconds have taken as 
guards to prevent my escape, however, turned out to be two 
young Zulu girls, who woke and went away as I stared at them. 
At the time my unimaginative mind did not suggest an explana- 
tion of the incident, and my keen curiosity was unsatisfied, as 
my knowledge of the language was so small I could not ask 
my native host to explain. After a meal, a repetition of the 
one I had had the night before, I took my leave, having offered 
payment for my lodging, which was refused. 

Later in the day I mentioned the experience to the landlord 
of an up-country inn. I was more than pleased to hear I had 
witnessed one of the primitive but fine old Zulu customs, now 
gradually dying out, namely, that of placing a virgin on each 
side of the doorway of the hut in which a stranger guest sleeps 
to show the respect and trust of the village towards their guest. 
In the old days death paid for betraying that trust. Further 
north it might to-day. 

In my wanderings after that day I promised myself a 
return visit to the old headman who had introduced one of 
the customs of his race to me while I enjoyed his courteous 
hospitality. Denny C. STOKEs. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


ROMAN AND SAXON ASSOCIATIONS 


HE EARL OF ELDON has placed 

Stowell Park, the great Cotswold 

domain, in the hands of Messrs. 

Bruton, Knowles and Co., for realisa- 

tion during the coming season. It 

is a compact estate, four or five miles 
across and practically square in shape, having 
an area of 6,000 acres. The manor house of 
Stowell was built in or just before the reign 
of James I, and it was considerably enlarged 
during the last century, the additions being 
for the most part in harmony with the Eliza- 
bethan architecture. The various requirements 
of the modern standard of residential comfort 
and convenience have been well met in the 
house, and Lord Eldon has spared no expense 
in maintaining the whole estate in excellent 
condition. This is particularly evident in the 
farmhouses and buildings, the fencing, and 
similar points. Two of the secondary resi- 
dences are good types of old manorial dwellings, 
Chedworth and Compton Casey. 

The mansion of stone stands on a hill 
overlooking the valley of the Coln, the pleasant 
trout stream which winds through Stowell for 
six miles or more. Across the valley lie the 
Chedworth woodlands and game _ coverts. 
These are noted not only for their sporting 
value, but as containing the remains of one 
of the most celebrated examples of a Roman 
villa in this country. Motorists on the 
Gloucester and Oxford road will remember 
the great clusters of beech trees on the Cots- 
wolds at the point where the main road crosses 
the Fosse Way, or old Roman road, from 
Stow-on-the-Wold to Cirencester. 

Historically, Chedworth is of unsurpassed 
significance, recalling, by its splendid villa 
built for some great Roman officer, the days 
when Glevum (Gloucester), Aquz Solis (Bath) 
and Corinium (Cirencester) were centres of 
Roman culture. 

Agriculturally, Stowell Park estate is of high 
vaiue, and the whole countryside abounds in 
beautiful residential sites, embracing the 
glorious scenery and the salubrious surroundings 
of the Cotswold Hills. It is too early to say 
how the property will be offered, but, if the 
auctioneers divide it into lots, there will be 
many where the lesser country house and artistic 
bungalow can be built. The demand for such 
sites should repay the vendor for the extra 
trouble and expense of lotting some of the 
land in that way, and when would-be buyers 
yan buy at first hand they do much better for 
themselves than if an intermediate purchaser 
is let in to cut up areas for re-sale. 


BELHUS: AUCTION OF CONTENTS. 


"THE contents of Belhus, the famous Essex 

seat, the sale of which was announced 
in Country LiFe last September, are to be 
sold in May by Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons (who have amalgamated with Messrs. 
Alex. H. Turner and Co.). The catalogue will 
comprise priceless tapestries, antique furniture, 
the exceptionally valuable collection of paintings 
by old masters, porcelain and old and rare books. 


THE PRINCE’S LONDON SITES. 


THE Council of the Prince of Wales have 

directed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to let on building lease a corner site 
of about an acre of the Duchy estate, nearly 
opposite Waterloo Station, at the corner of 
Stamford Street. 

Some 6ooyds. of trout fishing in the Test, 
and a lake of nearly 10 acres, wherein are 
five-pounder perch and other sporting coarse 
fish, make Awbridge Danes, an estate of 490 
acres on the outskirts of the New Forest, pre- 
eminently the place for a modern Izaak Walton. 
The property, for over a century belonging to 
the family of Tragett, is to be submitted by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Danish 
and British encampments exist on the estate, 
and Roman pottery and coins have been found. 

Weston Favell, Northamptonshire, 1,550 
acres, with the mansion built by James Manfield, 
now for sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Woods and Co., has a 
circle of twenty-six lime trees over 200 years 
old, which formerly enclosed a bull ring. The 
manorial records vf the estate are traceable 
back to Saxon days, when Leuric held, at 
Westone, “‘ two hides and a half,”’ of which he 
was dispossessed by William the Ccnqueror, 
who bestowed it on the Earl of Moreton. In 
the reign of Henry II the property had increased 
to ‘four hides,” a portion descending to the 


Favell family. The year 1316 saw the extinction 
of the male line of Favell, and the estate became 
united in Sir John Griffin. It remained in his 
family until the sixteenth century, after which 
it passed through several hands, prior to 1874, 
in which year the Whitworth family became 
iords of the manor. 

Rare old English silver, part of the contents 
of Amport St. Mary’s, Andover, originally 
the home of the 14th Marquess of Winchester, 
is to be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, by order of Captain Philipson, next 
Monday and Tuesday. The plate comprises 
specimens of Jarnes I, Charles II, Queen Anne, 
and Georgian, in porringers, beakers, patens 
and muffineers. Oakwood, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
Hampstead, will be offered by auction on 
May 31st. 


CROFT HALL AND CLERVAUX 
CASTLE. 


FOR 670 years the same family has heid the 

Croft estate of 2,000 acres on the Tees, 
including Croft Hall and Clervaux Castle. 
It has now been sold, by Sir Edmund Chaytor, 
Bt., of Croft, Yorkshire, and Witton Castle, 
County Durham, to Mr. Alfred Chaytor, of 
Iridge Place, Sussex, and his son. The estate 
was granted to the Clervaux family in 1245 by 
Earl Alan of Richmond, and it passed, by 
marriage of an heiress, from the Clervaux to 
the Chaytors, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The sale is necessitated by the 
onerous burden of death duties and other 
taxation. 

Heythrop House, Oxon., is to be the 
headquarters in this country of the Novi- 
tiate of the Jesuit order, which will be 
transferred from St. Asaph. The sale of the 
estate by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Simmons and Sons, 
was announced in CouNTRY LIFE. 


SEFTON PARK SOLD. 


FOLLOWING the auction of Sefton Park, 
Stoke Poges, in October last, by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons and Messrs. Buckland and 
Sons of Windsor, the sale of Lot 1 is now 
reported: this comprises the beautifully ap- 
pointed old house, with its delightful pleasure 
grounds and park of about 113 acres, the 
purchaser being Sir Walter de Frece. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons report the 
sale privately of the Anningsley Park estate, 
Ottershaw, of about 154 acres, including an 
interesting old house seated in a well timbered 
park and extensive woodlands. Messrs. Harrods 
acted for the purchaser in the matter. 

Lord Faringdon formerly owned the 
Kitemore and Shellingford estate, 1,700 acres, 
near Faringdon, which is now to come under 
the hammer of Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. The old name of Faringdon was Fearn- 
dune, and it was aresidence of the Saxon kings, 
Edward the Elder dying here in the year 925. 
There was formerly a castle there, which was 
dismantled when Stephen took it from Robert 
Earl of Gloucester. A cell of Beaulieu was 
subsequently erected on the site, by King John, 
for the Cistercians. The rolling downs of 
Berkshire on one side and the placid valley 
of the Thames on the other make the district 
extremely pretty and healthful, and it is a 
busy farming centre. Pye, one of the less 
famous of Poets Laureate, lived at Faringdon, 
and he it was who planted the Scots firs called 
Faringdon Clump, on the ironsand hill on the 
outskirts of the town. 


A SURVIVAL OF THE SERJEANTS. 


HE lower grade or servitors of the Knights 
Templars, styled “‘ Fratres Servientes,” 

and in later days, ‘‘ Fréres serjents,”’ and later, 
though now at a period remote, serjeants-of- 
law—one of the Canterbury pilgrims was a 
*serjeant of law”’—had their inn in Fleet 
Street. The inn was rebuilt, with the exception 
of the old dining hall, in 1837, under the super- 
vision of Sir Robert Smirke, and dissolved in 
1878. The materials were sold to Mr. Serjeant 
Cox. He transferred part to Mill Hill, and 
enriched his property there, known as Moat 
Mount, with a replica of the ancient hall, 
using the apartment as a billiard room. The 
old stained glass windows bearing the armorial 
devices of Lord Keeper Guilford, dated 1684, 
and of successive judges and serjeants-at- 
law, also enamelled oaken crests of various 
serjeants, adorn the room. Moat Mount comes 
into the market, through Messrs. Hampton and 


Sons. The estate embraces 120 acres of laid, 
for which there is an improving demand (or 
development. Mill Hill is one of the districts 
that is going to derive much benefit from ‘he 
extension westward of the tube railway which 
at present terminates at Golders Green. "lhe 
new station at Edgware will be within a cou Je 
of miles of Moat Mount. The house stands on 
high ground, commanding diversified views, 
and it is suggested that it would be suitab! 
for conversion into a residential club or 
school. The sale, by order of the executor 
of the late Mr. Irwin E. B. Cox, will take pla 
at an early date. 
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MOTTRAM HALL AND POLES. 


[MMEDIATELY following the announce- 

ment in Country Lire last week (page 
xiii) that Mottram Hall, near Wilmslow, 
Cheshire, was for sale, Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. J. R. 
Bridgford and Sons, effected a sale of the estate. 
The house is a pleasing example of early eigh- 
teenth century building, with original Adam 
decorations, and the area of land is 325 acres, 
within fourteen miles of Manchester. 

The auction of the Poles estate, Ware, 
jast Saturday, by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., jointly with Messrs. Braund and Oram, 
proved very successful, all the farms being sold, 
with the exception of the home farm, and all 
but a few of the village properties changing 
hands. The mansion remains for disposal at 
a bargain price, in fact, practically at site value, 
that is, allowing an adequate but small area. 
The estate as an entirety was recently sold 
to the present vendors, by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons. 

Next Thursday, at the London Mart, 
Messrs. Harrie Stacey and Son will sub- 
mit a small freehold, with stabling, garage, 
and an acre of garden, in Reigate, known as 
Brooklands, with possession. It is a good 
opportunity for anyone requiring a house 
within easy reach of the City and West-End, 
and it is a sale under a will, which generally 
connotes a reasonable reserve. 

Views from Folkestone to Fairlight, near 
Hastings, are enjoyable from Humphrey’s 
Cross, a Playden freehold, just sold, for £4,625, 
by Messrs. Vidler and Co. Weycroft, near 
Aminster, a Tudor house, with eighteenth 
century additions and 100 acres, is for sale by 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock. 

Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton, R.A., has his 
studio in the solar of St. Margaret’s, Titch- 
field, near Fareham, a Tudor house, with about 
10 acres, to be sold, by Messrs. Norfolk and 
Prior. There is fine old panelling in the 
house. 

Two superior freehold residences, which 
were to have come under the hammer at 
St. James’s Square next Tuesday, have been 
privately sold by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
one being that at Crockham Hill, Westerham, 
known as Little Mariners, with a garage and 
two acres, in conjunction with Mr. J. W. 
Slack ; and the other, Lodna House, Bentley, 
Hampshire, having a garage and cottages and 
five acres, jointly with Mr. Reginald C. S. 
Evennett. Both properties are sold with vacant 
possession. 

The President and Fellows of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, have sold The College 
Farm, 130 acres at Swaffham Prior, six miles 
from Newmarket, for £5,350, and 30 acres of 
land adjoining, in lots, for an additional £1,000, 
approximately. 

Oakhyrst Grange, a finely fitted house on 
the Surrey hills, near Caterham, with good 
gardens, and 15 acres of land, has been sold 
by Messrs. Dibblin and Smith, with the princi- 
pal contents of the house. The firm has suc- 
ceeded in finding a buyer for St. Helen’s, a 
small house and 9g acres at Sandhurst. 

Beenham Hatch, Bucklebury Common, 
reputed to date from early in the seventeenth 
century, and 11 acres, have changed hands 
through the agency of Messrs. Thake and 
Paginton, prior to auction. They have dis- 
posed of properties near Newbury, and Pykes 
House and 3 acres at Highclere. Another 
seventeenth century house, Eachways, at 
Ropley, has been sold before the date of the 
auction, by Messrs. Harding and Harding. 
The Georgian house and 500 acres, Beenham, 
on the Bath road, between Newbury and 
Reading, is shortly to be submitted by Messrs. 
Parsons, Clark and Bodin. ARBITER. 








